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A FRANCO-GERMAN PAINTER. 


PaRIs embodies the idea of artistic France. No one 
‘tiinks of Marseilles or Lyons, or of any other large 
French city as the home of a great art school. Paris 
is the one and sufficient centre, and it must be admitted 
that she bears the honor, if not with becoming mod- 
esty, at least with a 
grace, aplomb and 


don the idea of bringing up his son to be an optician, 
like himself. However, according to his biographer, 
Ludwig Pietsch, of Berlin, the providential painter of 
the period, saw some of the boy’s early designs, and, 
being impressed with his promise of talent, befriended 
him, overcame the 
paternal objections 





general air of satis- 
faction with herself 
that does her infinite 
credit, with those 
who love her and 
her ways. 

In Germany, her 
great artistic, and, 
alas! military rival, 
the case is far differ- 
ent. If one desig- 
nates Munich as the 
representative Ger- 
man school of paint- 
ing, is not Diisseldorf 
indignant? and if 
one praises Diissel- 
dorf are there not 
a round half dozen 
of other cities and 
towns ready to con- 
test her claim to su- 
premacy ? Beall this 
as it may, Germany 
and France easily 
lead the rest of the 
artistic world. It is 
hardly more than a 
decade since these 
two mighty nations 
had each other by 
the throat in a death 





—which, being Ger- 
man, and of a period 
antedating the agi- 
tations of 1848, must, 
indeed, have been 
difficult to overcome 
—and had the boy 
entered at the Diis- 
seldorf Academy at 
the age of fifteen, 
where he qui¢kly 
won the approbation 
of the Herr Profes- 
sor Karl Sohn, and 
advanced with rapid 
strides. Five years 
later he exhibited 
his first picture, the 
study of a lady under 
a lime tree, and a 
year later the Berlin 
Academy admitted 
to its exhibition a 
picture representing 
a funeral, similar in 
motive to one of the 
more famous works 
of his maturer years. 
In this early effort 
the quaint humor of 
the young artist, 
since so strikingly 








grapple, but so rap- 
idly do events move 
nowadays that Ger- 
mans are once more 
pursuing their avocations in Paris; albeit they are not 
as yet received with open arms; and there is now and 
then a stray Frenchman not connected with the diplo- 
matic service of his country, to be seen in Berlin. 

Under these circumstances it is singular to find an 
artist who unites in himself many characteristics of the 
two schools, and does so because he is in very fact a 
graduate or student of each. 

Ludwig—or, as he is known to his French confréres, 
Louis Knaus—was born in Wiesbaden fifty-four years 
ago; was the child of inartistic parents, his father being 
@ tradesman, who was with difficulty persuaded to aban- 


A CITY FATHER. 


developed, evinced 
itself in the faces 
of the funeral pro- 
cession. School chil- 
dren, led by their teacher, follow the bier of a comrade, 
singing a hymn, and at the same time watching with 
frightened eyes the arrest of a vagrant culprit by the 
local constabulary. In the following year he made a 
daring departure from the accepted academic paths in 
his ‘‘ Players.’? This painting is now in the Municipal 
Gallery of Diisseldorf, and a replica is in the Museum 
of Leipzig. 

At twenty years of age young Knaus had learned the 
secret of breathing the breath of life into the figures 
which he placed on his canvas. - Indeed, the principal 
evidences of artistic growth in subsequent years are 
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A FRANCO-GERMAN PAINTER. 





found more perhaps in the power of composition, in 
the conception and grasp of picturesque situations, than 
in the subtle force of individual delineation. Not that 
he failed to grow in this direction; his facility de- 
veloped with work ; but the spirit of the mature artist 
is seen as well in the productions of his stu- 
dent days as in the masterpieces which year 


and so he went to Paris. France and Germany had by 
that time well-nigh outgrown the bad blood engendered 
by the Napoleonic wars, and the artistic guild of the 
French Capital, ever among the foremost to forgive 
and forget, received him with all the honors. He 





by year are centres of attraction in the world’s 
great salons. 

In 1851 he painted a market scene, now in 
a gallery in Berlin, in which the village con- 
stabulary again serve as a subject for the 
artist’s preternaturally keen sense of the 
grotesquely humorous side of rural life. The 
scene depicts the pursuit of a thief through 
the market-place of a small town. <A glance 
at almost any of the accompanying illustra- 
tions may suffice to indicate the versatility 
of touch with which such a scene might be 
enriched at the hands of such a draughts- 
man. , 

His exhibition picture for 1852 was “A 
Village Fire ”’—a subject which might well 
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TWO BLACK FORESTERS. 


was almost the first German artist to make 
the venture, but he was speedily followed 
by others, and his advent was the signal 
for a mutual interchange of courtesies, which 
was only terminated by shock of war in 
1872. For eight years Knaus resided at 
Paris, and the list of paintings is a long one 
which were sent out from his Paris studio. 
In the Salon of 1852 he exhibited two pic- 
tures, of which ‘‘ The Day After the Féte ”’ 
is the most famous, and preaches a temper- 
ance sermon far stronger than many which 
are the offspring of an injudicious zeal. A 
pretty Suabian girl holds the head of her 
drunken lover on her lap, while the hard- 
headed old toper who has led the young man 
astray contemplates the result of his work 








cause any painter to hesitate before undertaking its 
realization. Knaus, however, executed it with such 
success that he was generally recognized, at the early 
age of twenty-two years, as one of the best genre 
painters in Germany. He had won nearly all the 
honors that his own country had to bestow—first prizes 
at Diisseldorf, Munich and Leipzig, and decorations 
galore ; but now the hunger for foreign conquest came 
upon him, even as it came upon Alexander and Cesar, 


with blear-eyed satisfaction. This painting 
made a great, stir in the artistic world, and 
received well-deserved praise from all quarters. This 
Parisian period witnessed the production of numerous 
simpler if no less popular subjects. One of the last, 
painted in 1860, is printed herewith from an admirable 
etching by M. Gilbert. Its title may be freely trans- 
lated ‘‘ Hunger is stone deaf,” and it may be allowed 
to tell its own story. 

Among the most famous of his works is ‘‘ La Cinquin- 
taine,’’ which appeared in the Salon of 1859, and which 
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THE HOLY FAMILY—FROM THE PAINTING BY LUDWIG KNAUS. 


was followed by the Cross of the Legion of Honor for 
the artist. This picture was engraved by Paul Gerar- 
det in 1860, and through this fine plate and by means 
of photographs has attained a wide popularity. 

In the galleries of the Paris Exposition of 1867 
Knaus exhibited his ‘‘ Shoemaker’s Apprentices Play- 
ing Cards,’’ one of the most notable pictures in the 
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ETCHED BY W. UNGER. 


German section of the Exhibition. With it were 
‘* Spring,’’ ‘‘ La Souris,”’ and ‘‘ The Conjurer,”’ on the 
strength of which he received one of the ‘“‘ grande 
médailles,*? which it must be confessed were distrib- 
uted with a somewhat lavish hand, and the ‘‘ Officer’s 
Cross’ of the ‘* Legion of Honor,’”’ a decoration much 
ceveted by Frenchmen. This famous painting is per- 
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haps the best known and most popular of his 
works. It will be readily recognized as part of 
the stock in trade ‘of every picture-dealer from 
a brief description. A traveling magician has 
set up his miniature stage -in a rural barn, and 
is astonishing a village audience by his feats 
of prestidigitation. . The one figure which 
fixes itself on the memory is that of an old 
woman, who, beholding- with terror a live 
pigeon shaken out of her houseman’s hat, is 
taking refuge in flight from one whom she 
manifestly believes to. be the devil himself. 
The entire personnel of the picture, however, 
down to its most insignificant detail, speaks 
of a power of observation so keen that no one 
can see it without recognizing the genius of its 
creator. 

In 1866, Knaus painted ‘A Bohemian Camp 
in a Forest,’’ a picture which is in his hap- 
piest vein, The middle foreground is filled by 
a group of three scapegraces, who are quar- 
reling as to the ownership of a living chicken, 
doubtless the spoil of some recent raid. A 
woman with a child is seated in a corner, ap- 











A PEASANT BOY. 


parently taking part in the fracas viva voce. At the right 
a young girl calmly prepares a duck for the camp-kettle, 
while the old “‘granny”’ of the party indifferently 
smokes her pipe; and a young man, not interested in 
the agitating questions of his little world, carelessly 
plays his fiddle. All around the group rise the trees of 
a Bohemian forest. The treatment of this eminently 
picturesque scene is beyond praise, and it must always 
be ranked as one of the artist’s finest. productions. 
‘*The Holy Family,” an illustration of which is 
given herewith from W. Unger’s etching of the origi- 
nal, is an excursion on the part of the artist out of the 
familiar path in which he has so triumphantiy estab- 
lished himself. Considering the number of acres of 
canvas devoted in European galleries to Holy Families, 
with their attendant cherubs and over-familiar accesso- 


_ which must of necessity be obeyed to the letter. 


THREESCORE AND TEN. 


ries, it is not easy to account for his choice of a subject, 
unless the order for the picture came from a source 
This 
was, we believe, the case, and the artist undertook the 
work with characteristic conscientiousness and zeal, 


HIS BIG SISTER. 
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HUNGER IS STONE DEAF—FROM AN ETCHING BY A. GILBERT. 
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so far as art is concerned, the vanquished 
have been readier to forget than the victors 
have been. 

It was, perhaps, human that the Germans, 
after Sedan, should look upon France as 
beaten in every particular; and to find her 
setting the fashions in dress and in art, just 
as she did under the Third Empire, is rather 
more than she can endure without some little 
show of pique. Knaus comes nearer, per- 
haps, to an amicable union of the two schools 
than does any other living artist, and no 
general feeling of international rancor can 
long outlast the interchange of art works 
which takes place yearly between Paris, on 
the one hand, and Berlin, Leipzig, Diissel- 
dorf and Munich on the other. 

Herr Knaus’ last painting, or the last one 
at least that has passed under the engraver’s 
hands, has a complicated German proverb- 
title to this effect, ‘‘ As the old birds sing, so 
the young ones twitter,’’? evidently the Ger- 
man equivalent for the ancient English pro- 
verb, ‘‘ As cruws the old cock, so crows the 
young.’’ It is not unlike the ‘ Village Fes- 
tival’’? and some of his other more famous 
paintings in general effect, though the motive 
when analyzed is somewhat dissimilar. It 
represents a rustic festival, but the ‘“ chil- 
dren’s table ’’ occupies the foreground, while 
that at which the elders are seated is some- 
what in the background. The excuse for the 
title is found in the way in which the two 
parties. of merry-makers manage to enjoy 








FROM ATORF. 


which certainly carried him forward to a result which 
may well bear comparison with the best work of its 


class in any age. To those, however, who are familiar 
with the quiet vein of humor that pervades his chosen 
work, there is perhaps something wanting. Almost 
every human situation suggests to certain minds a 
humorous side. In Herr Knaus’ case this is evinced 
even in his paintings of funerals and other serious 
events in this trouble-laden life of ours. Probably such 
a propensity must seem inexcusable in the eyes of very 
many persons, but Knaus’ humor is rarely, if ever, of a 
type that can wound even the most sensitive nature. 
“‘The Holy Family ” in question is wholly without it, 
so far as the ordinarily-gifted observer is capable of per- 
ceiving; and while the artist’s technical powers are 
exhibited at their best, one cannot but feel that could 
he really have witnessed such a scene as he has de- 


picted, something would have appealed to his sense of 


the,ludicrous. Of course in a devotional picture, allc- 
gorical in character and drawn from the imagination as 
influenced by the art traditions of the ages, such side 
touches were out of the question ; and it is strongly in 
evidence of the artist’s power that he produced so 
noble a picture without overstepping the bounds of ec- 
clesiastical decorum: 

That Knaus’ art has been largely influenced by his 
long residence in France is claimed by his French ad- 
mirers quite as positively as it is denied by his fellow- 
countrymen of the Fatherland. Art may be catholic, 
but it takes a few years at least for it to outgrow the 
animosities engendered by such a war as that was 
which swept like a tornado over France, and German- 
ized Alsace and Lorraine. We cannot but believe that, 


themselves. The gourmands, old and young, 
are absorbed each in the contents of his or 
her individual plate, the practical jokers 
are indulging in their not always considerate devices, 
‘the amatively inclined making eyes at each other, 


IN THE TYROL. 
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MY THOUGHT 





and one boy of eight has been so overcome by his feel- 
ings that, forgetful of the proprieties, he has thrown 
his arms about the neck of the little girl beside him, 
and is giving her a hearty hug—she, of course, resisting 
with maidenly recognition of the proprieties. This bit 
of by-play seems to pass unobserved by the majority of 
the company, but for the sharp eyes of a preternatu- 
rally and perhaps jealous youth at the other end of the 
table, who unpityingly points out the transgressor, with 
an expression of countenance that marks him in ad- 
vance for a Paul Pry of the immediate future. . This 
fine engraving by P. Habelmann, has at this writing only 
reached the dealers in the shape of artists’ proofs, 
which already command the very handsome price of 
one hundred dollars each, and will no doubt bring more 
as they become rare. 

As a picture, the work bears no mark of failing 
powers on the part of the artist so far as drawing, com- 
position and fertility of resource are concerned. Of the 
color effects it is of course impossible to judge from an 
engraving ; but modern criticism is quick to detect fail- 
ing powers, and we have seen nothing that seems to in- 
dicate that Knaus has reached the limit of his greatness. 

There is no way of becoming acquainted with an artist 
so satisfactory as turning over his portfolios. Here are 
found the memoranda of his daily life, the first ideas that 
may have borne fruit in many a finished and famous can- 
vas ; the penciled notes which explain in terms unintelli- 
gible save to the writer, some amusing or striking incident 
in life, as it reveals itself in palace or cottage, in forest 
or field. The selections which embellish these pages are 
mainly such as one might encounter amongst the ‘‘ rub- 
bish ”’ of the atelier. The free stroke of the master’s 


hand can be seen almost as well in these fac-similes as 


in the original crayons and charcoals themselves. The 
full-page plates may serve to indicate the happy faculty 
of adaptation and composition which enables the artist 
so successfully to appeal to the popular taste in all the 
finished work that leaves his studio. 

Several of his: paintings are owned in this country, 
and that they make their own market is apparent from 
a few data as to recent prices brought at auction. At 
the Latham sale in New York a canvas 14 by 18 inches 
brought $2200, and another only 64 by 84 inches brought 


A POPULAR AIR. 


$2350. At the Johnston sale ‘‘ The Old Beau ”’ sold for 
$3000. In London the ‘*‘ Thieves at a Fair’ brought 
$3100. At Vienna, in 1873, ‘‘ Maternal Kindness ”’ 
brought $7200, and so on throughout the list. 

Ludwig Knaus now writes himself a member of the 
Academies of Berlin, Vienna, Munich, Amsterdam, 
Antwerp and Christiania. He may wear on state occa- 
sions the decorations of an officer of the Legion of 
Honor, Knight of the Order of Merit, and a dozen 
other stars, medals and insignia, dear to the artistic 
heart, and unattainable to most of his fellows. He 
stands unquestionably among the very first of. those 
contemporary artists whose works will be preserved as 
long as paint and canvas hold together. 

’ CHARLES LEDYARD NORTON. 





‘MY THOUGHT. 


THERE came a thought, one day, 
Unbidden to my mind, 

Then quickly vanished, leaving but 
Its memory behind. 


A second time there came— 
A thought? I cannot say : 
Something I stopped to recognize, 
But quickly thrust away. 


It came again—this time 
Entered with gentle tread, 

Just paused to let me know it, then 
All trembling turned and fled. 


A presence thrilled my sense ; 
A flame my spirit caught ; 
I raised my eyes to his, and there— 
Ah, there I read my thought! 
Ciara M. GREEN. 




















ACT AON. 


BY CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 


ri ITH how small profit,’ thought I, ‘‘men take 


heed 
To worship, with bowed head and suppliant hands, 
And sacrifice the everlasting gods, 
Who take small thought of men to curse or bless, 
Girt with their purple of perpetual peace !”’ 
Thus blindly deemed I of them once; and yet 
Have late well learned their hate is swift as fire, 
Be one so wretched to encounter it. 
Ay, have I seen a multitude of good deeds 
Fly up in the pan like husks—like husks blown dry. 
Hereafter let none question the high gods! 
I questioned, but these watching eyes have seen 
Actzon, thewed and sinewed like a god, 
God-like for sweet speech and great deeds, hurled down 
To hideous death—scarce suffered space to breathe 
Ere the wild heart in his changed, quivering side 
Burst with mad terror, and the stag’s wide eyes 
Gleamed white a moment ’mid the dogs’ hot jaws. 


Cithzron, mother mount, set steadfastly 
Deep in Beotia, past the utmost roar 
Of seas, beyond Corinthian waves withdrawn, 
Girt with green vales awake with brooks or still, 
Towers up ’mid lesser-browed Beotian hills— 
These couched like herds secure beneath its ken— 
And watches earth’s green corners. At mid-noon 
We of Platwza mark the sun make pause 
Right over it, and top its crest with pride. 
Men of Eleusis northward look at dawn 
To see the long white fleeces upward roll, 
Smitten aslant with saffron, fade like smoke, 
And leave the gray-green dripping glens all bare, 
The drenched slopes open sunward—slopes whereon 
What gods, what godlike men to match with gods, 
Have roamed and grown up mighty, and waxed wise 
Under the law of him whom gods and men 
Reverence, and call Chiron. He, made wise 
With knowledge of all wisdom, had made wise 
Acton, till none cunninger there, moved 
To drive with might the javelin forth, or bend 
The corded ebony, save Leto’s son. 


But him the Centaur shall behold no more 
With long stride making down the beechy glade, 
Clear-eyed, with firm lips laughing, at his heels 
A clamor of full fifty deep-tongued hounds— 
Him the wise Centaur shall behold no more. 


I had gone forth upon the slopes for herbs, 
Snake-root and subtle gums; and when the light 
Fell slantwise through the upper glens, and missed 
The sunk ravines, I came where all the hills 
Circle the valley of Gargaphian streams. 

Reach beyond reach all down the valley gleamed ; 
Thick branches ringed them. Scarce a bow-shot past 
. My platan, through the woven leaves low hung, 
Trembling in meshes of the woven sun, 

A yellow-sanded pool, shallow and clear, 

Lay sparkling, brown about the farther bank 
From scarlet-berried ash trees drooping over. 

But suddenly the waters brake awake 

With laughter and light voices, and I saw 

Where Artemis, white goddess incorrupt, 

Bane of swift beasts, and deadly for straight shaft 
Unswerving, from a coppice not far off 

bene to the pool from the hither bank to bathe. 


Amid her maiden company she moved, 

Their cross-thonged yellow buskins scattered off, 
Unloosed their knotted hair; and thus the pool 
Received them stepping shrinking down to it. 


Here they flocked white, and splashed the water-drops 
On rounded breast and shoulder, snowier 
Than the small clouds athwart the morning’s blue, 
Fresher than river grasses which the herds 
Pluck from the river in the burning noons. 
But she, their mistress, of the heart unstormed, 
Stood taller than them all, supreme and still, 
Perfectly fair like day, and crowned with hair 
The color of nipt beech leaves glossed with gold. 
Then from cool hollowed palm the crystal stream 
Luxuriously fell lingering down her limbs, 
And flashed upon their snowiness unflushed. 


Even as thus they played, while some lithe maids 
Upreached fair arms to grasp the berried ash, 
And, plucking the bright bunches, shed them wide 
By ripe red handfuls, not far off I saw— 

With long stride making down the beechy glade, 
Clear-eyed, with firm lips iaughing, at his heels 
The clamor of his fifty deep-tongued hounds— 
Actzon. I beheld him not far off, 

But unto bath and bathers hid from view, 
Being beyond that mighty rock whereon 

His wont was to lie stretched at dip of eve 
When frogs are loud amid the tall-plumed reeds 
In marshy lands about Asopus’ bank; 

Deeming his life was very sweet, his day 

A pleasant one, the peopled breadths of earth 
Most fair, and fair the shining tracts of tide— 
Green solitudes and broad, low-lying grounds 


- Made brown with frequent labor of men’s hands, 


And salt, blue, fruitless waters. But this mount, 
Cithzron, bosomed deep in soundless hills— 

Its fountained vales, its nights of starry calm, 

Its high, chill dawns, its long-drawn golden days— 
Was dearest to him. Here he mused high things, 
And felt within his sinews strength to strive 
Where strife was sorest, and to overcome ; 

And in his heart the thought to do great deeds, 
With power in all ways to accomplish them ; 

For had not he done well to men, and done 

Well to the gods? Therefore he stood secure. 


But him—for him—ah, that these eyes should see }— 
Approached a sudden stumbling in his ways. 
Not yet—not yet he knew a god’s fierce wrath, 
Nor wist of that swift vengeance there in wait. 


And now he came upon a slope of sward 
Against the pool. With startled cry the maids 
Shrank clamoring round their mistress, or made flight 
To covert in the hazel thickets. She 
Stirred not, but pitiless anger paled her eyes, 
Intent with deadly purpose. He, amazed, 
Stood with his head thrust forward, while his curls, 
Sun-lit, lay glorious on his mighty neck— 
Let fall his bow and clanging spear, and gazed 
Dilate with ecstasy, nor marked the dogs 
Hush their deep tongues, draw close and ring him round, 
And fix upon him strange, red, hungry eyes, 
And crouch to spring. This for a moment; then 
It seemed his strong knees faltered, and he sank. 
Then I cried out—for straight a shuddering stag 
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HOW DID 


SHE KNOW? 








Sprang one wild leap over the dogs; but they 
Fastened upon his flanks with a long yell, 

And reached his throat, and that proud head went down 
Under their wet, red fangs and reeking jaws. 


I have lived long, and watched out many days, 
Yet have not seen that aught is sweet save life, 
Nor learned that life hath other end than death. 
Thick horror like a cloud had veiled my sight, 
That for a space I saw not; and my ears 
Were shut from hearing. But when sense grew clear 
Once more, I only saw the vacant pool 
Unrippled—only saw the dreadful sward 
Where dogs lay gorged, or moved in fretful search, 


Questing uneasily; And some far up: 
The slope, and some at the low water’s edge, 
With snouts set high in air and swelling throats, 
Uttered keen howls that smote the separate hills. 
They missed their master’s form, nor understood 
Where was the voice they loved, the hand that reared; 
And some lay watching by the spear and bow 
Flung down. 

And now, over the homeless pack 
And darkened stream arose a rustling wind 
Out of the yellow west awhile, and stirred 
The branches down the valley; then blew off 
To eastward, toward the long gray straits, and died 
Into the dark, beyond the utmost verge. 





HOW DID SHE KNOW? 


BY MARIA LOUISE POOL. 


I was living on Grace Street, in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. The quaint old town sitting by its river seemed 
to me so comfortable that it had tempted me to suspend 
my travels southward, and linger there for awhile. I 
used to sit many hours in my sunny room and idly look 
out upon the street and upon the houses opposite. They 
were three-story dwellings, with a veranda on the first 
floor ; cosy places with homelike appearance. 

Particularly was my attention taken by the occupants 
of the corner house—the house of Judge Pace. I came 
to know just when that gentleman used to start down 
town to his office, and just when he went for his daily 
ride or drive. He had been an officer in the Confede- 
rate army, and had been lamed at the battle of Fair 
Oaks. 

He was a typical Southerner in appearance, swarthy, 
with a high nose, a tall, narrow head, bushy mustache 
and a pointed beard, his cheeks smooth shaven. He 
must have been past middle age when the war was 
raging, for now, notwithstanding his erect shoulders, 
his white hair and beard and deeply-lined face indi- 
cated that he was nearly seventy. 

It was on a Wednesday, in the third week of my stay, 
that, as I sat sewing at my window, I became aware 
that some note of preparation had sounded over oppo- 
site, The aspect of the house seemed expéctant. The 
curtains and inner blinds of the middle story front room 
were drawn; and those windows had been constantly 
darkened since I had been in Richmond. 

Two or three times within half an hour the Judge 
had come to the door and looked down the street with 
anxious eagerness. He left the outer door open, and I 
could see him pacing back and forth in the hall. 

At last a close carriage came quickly and drew up at 
the door. Judge Pace walked down the steps bare- 
headed, with a sudden calmness in his appearance. 

He opened the carriage door, and an elderly, but ac- 
tively-moving woman alighted first, and then drew 
back, allowing the Judge to lean into the carriage with 
both hands extended ; I could see that his face was pale 
with some emotion. 

Slowly another figure emerged from the carriage, a 
feminine figure dressed in a long velvet cloak and wear- 
ing a bonnet, from which streamed a veil which was 
thrown back from her face. : 

Judge Pace gave the lady his arm. As she turned from 


the carriage to the steps I saw her face, and was abso- 
lutely startled by its pallor and its beauty. It was a 
glimpse only of high-bred features deathly pale, and of 
abundant light hair. There seemed a depression, a 
melancholy in her manner, or was it my fancy that 
made me think so ? 

When the two had reached the hall the Judge turned 
and drew his companion toward him, stooped and kissed 
her on one cheek and then on the other. She received 
his greeting in an entirely indifferent and passive man- 
ner. 

What was she to him, his daughter or his wife? He 
evidently had the right to salute her thus. 

At the dinner-table that night, when all had left but 
my hostess, Mrs. Burns, and myself, I asked her who 
had come to Judge Pace’s that day. I had been so in- 
terested that I indulged myself in this question. 

‘*His daughter has been brought home,’ was the an- 
swer. 

‘* Why do you say ‘brought ?’”’ I inquired. ‘‘ Has 
she not ‘come’ home? Is there any history about her, 
and may I know it ?” 

“Tt is short and sad enough,” was the reply. ‘‘ She 
has been insane now for years. She was at one time so 
violently so that she was taken to an asylum, where she 
has remained until now. She has become quiet, and it 
is said that there is no danger of any more violence. 
Judge Pace decided to bring her home with the attend- 
ant who has been with her so long. Poor man! I was 
sorry for him to-day. In spite of his reason and judg- 
ment, he had hoped Sidonie would manifest some plea- 
sure at coming home. But no, she was like a statue 
that has life but no heart. She seemed to know that 
she was at home, to know her father, but not to be 
moved in the least by the knowledge.”’ 

After a moment’s silence I asked: ‘‘ Did you say it 
was trouble which disturbed her mind? Can you tell 
me about it ?” 

‘* Yes, it was trouble. I can give you an outline of 
the story ; it is not along one. Sidonie—she was named 
for her French grandmother—was to marry a distant 
cousin, Everard Adams. They had been engaged from 
children almost, and were thoroughly attached to each 
other. She was in the flush of early womanhood, but 
a girl, still possessing a remarkable power of will and 
feeling. Her betrothed was Northern in birth and sen- 
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timent. He belonged in Massachusetts, and was there 
when the first enlistments began. He joined the 12th 
Massachusetts, Colonel Fletcher Webster’s regiment, 
and he wrote to Sidonie of what he had done. What 
the letter was I don’t know, but I know the note she 
sent in reply, and it will give you an idea of what she 
used to be—a woman for a man to live and die for. 

‘**T regret unspeakably,’ she wrote, ‘what you have 
done, but I love you, and would be your wife even 
though, instead of living up to principles I deplore, you 
were a traitor to all the world. Having once given my 
love, I cannot take it back.’ 

‘* With the same mail went to Everard from Sidonie’s 
father a scathing letter. To that the young man did 
not reply, but he wrote to Sidonie and fervently assured 
her of his love and faithfulness. After that there was 
silence, while war raged over the land. Between Sido- 
nie and her father was a painful coolness. 

‘¢ After the battle of Antietam there reached Judge 
Pace’s house late one night a colored man who had once 
been Everard’s servant. . He bore the news that young 
Adams had been killed on the field of Antietam. He 
told this abruptly to Sidonie, who, with an old colored 
woman, was in the house, Judge Pace being away with 
his regiment. 

‘* Sidonie stared at the black a moment, then, with a 
hard laugh, she declared the news was a lie. Everard 
was not dead—he could not die without coming to her 
first. She could find him—such love as hers could find 
him on any battle-field. 

‘*'There was no one there who had any authority over 
her. She succeeded in leaving the house—she actually 
made her way to that horrible field. The dead had been 
buried, the wounded cared for, but the place was dread- 
f:1 still. It was there that some kind officer, seeing how 
insane she was, took charge of her. Judge Pace came 
home long enough to arrange for his daughter’s safety. 
Sometimes she has had an excess of fury, but that was 
long ago. Her mania never has varied on the principal 


point—that her lover is not dead; that he could not die © 


without seeing her again. On other topics she does not 
seem insane, only entirely indifferent, without interest 
in anything. She still maintains that cold attitude to- 
ward her father, whose heart seems broken. He lost 
his wife at the birth of Sidonie, and his child has taken 
all his love and care.”’ 

When I went to my room after hearing this story the 
blinds of the second floor were not closed, and I saw a 
figure walking about slowly, every moment passing into 
the glare of the gas-lights—a tall, slender figure, which 
at this distance seemed to have all the grace and sup- 
pleness of youth. Fair was the face, proud and sweet 
as it came into the light. Surely she could not have 
been so beautiful in youth as now. Perhaps the in- 
sanity which had come upon her had in some mysteri- 
ous way preserved her from the wear which comes with 
years. 

Several weeks later, as I was returning from a walk, 
I noticed some one leaving Judge Pace’s steps and 
coming toward me with evident intention to address 
me. In a moment I knew it was Miss Pace’s maid, and 
now I discerned that there was a tinge of colored blood 
in her. She spoke with that gentleness and respect 
which are never seen at their best in any but a colored 
servant. 

‘*T beg your pardon,”’ she said, ‘“‘ but my mistress 
wished me to speak to you.”’ 

‘*To me ?’ I said in surprise. 
tress Miss Pace ?”’ 

“Yes, ma’an.. 


Then: ‘‘Is your mis- 


She is ill—she does not go out. She 





has seen you often from her window, and she has the 
wish that you will call upon her. She begs that you 
will excuse the informality of the request. Will you 
follow me ?’’ 

That the quadroon had been well brought up and 
educated was evident from her speech. I was startled 
enough, but I experienced a certain pleasure at hearing 
these words. In a moment I was going up the stairs of 
the house I had watched so much. The servant threw 
open the door of her mistress’ sitting-room and said: 

‘* Here is the lady, Miss Sidonie.”’ 

By the grate, in a deep velvet lounging-chair, sat the 
woman in whom I had already become so interested. I 
was conscious of a heavy scent of roses in the room, 
and I saw that there were roses on the shelves, the 
brackets and the table. 

The light from the window fell full upon Sidonie 
Pace as she rose and came forward to meet me. She 
wore a plain, trailing robe of blue velvet. Her hair 
was pushed loosely back from her forehead, which was 
low and broad. Her eyes were gray, eye-lashes and 
brows black. Her mouth was perhaps too large, but 
exquisitely full and red. In the contour of her lower 
jaw I fancied I saw the indication of the strength, de- 
termination and insistence of her character. It is easy 
to check off an inventory of features, entirely impossi- 
ble to put in words that something which gives attrac- 
tiveness or ugliness beyond anything that mere features 
can do. 

Seen thus, Miss Pace did not have that look of girl- 
hood which had been hers when I had looked upon 
her from a distance ; still she was singularly youthful- 
looking for her years. I would have called her per- 
haps twenty-eight. There was nothing in look or 
manner of that repulsiveness that one associates usu- 
ally with the insane. She did not smile in the least, but 
her voice was peculiarly sweet as she said first : 

** Will you tell me your name ?” 

I told her, and then she went on: 

*“*T hope, Miss Mars, you will forgive me for thus 
breaking all conventional rules in regard to our meet- 
ing. Indeed, I have been so long out of the world that 
such rules are a nullity to me. Will you not sit down ?” 

She motioned to a chair near her; when I was seated 
she resumed her own chair. To say that I was intensely 
interested does not exaggerate what I felt toward this 
woman, whose presence was even so soon in some way 
very sweet tome. I wished to draw nearer to her, to 
touch her hand, which lay, white and ringless, on her 
lap. It was indescribably pleasant to meet the direct, 
clear glance of her eyes. I thought it was like a glimpse 
of a pure and noble soul, of one which had escaped the 
soiling from the life commonly lived by even good 
women. 

‘*Tt is easy to forgive that which gives one pleasure,”’ 
I replied. 

She looked at me with a gratified look upon her face. 

‘*Do you really mean that it is a pleasure to you to 
meet me ?”’ she asked quickly. 

‘** Indeed I do,’’ I responded earnestly. 

She sighed as she answered : 
“‘T am glad to hear that. 
have been such that I have made no friends. 

think I cared to do so.”’ 

She turned anu looked at me now with so searching 
a glance that my eyes almost fell beneath it. She 
leaned forward as she did so, her slender figure outlined 
against the dark velvet of her chair. She went on, after 
an instant, almost as if talking to herse]f, although her 
eyes were still on me, more carelessly now. 


My habits of late years 
I don’t 
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‘‘T have watched you ever since I came, and I have 
felt more and more as if I could trust you—as if, per- 
haps, you could help me. No one will help me. Every- 
body fails me. They all tell me immediately that they 
will do anything I wish, but they never do. They lie! 
Shall you lie to me ?” 

She reached forward and put her hand upon my lap. 
I knew directly that people had done by her as they do 
in dealing with the insane ; they had acquiesced imme- 
diately in whatever she proposed, but that had been the 
last; actions had never followed words. 

I hesitated. I could not help it, for I knew not what 
impossible thing she was going to ask. Her face, so 
eager and earnest, clouded a little. 

‘My dear Miss Pace,’’ I said hastily, ‘‘ I can surely 
promise that I will not lie to you. If I cannot do what 
you ask, I will tell you that I cannot. Believe that. it 
will make me glad to help you.”’ 

She had fallen back in her chair, and with her hands 
clasped before her was gazing at me. My heart beat 
heavily. I had not been so moved for years. It occurred 
to me that my plan to keep out of the way of all emo- 
tion was being infringed upon. Was I going to suffer ? 
The chances in this world, when emotion comes upon 
one, are heavily in favor of that emotion producing pain 
rather than happiness. 

I had no faith whatever that I could help her, and the 
belief made me very uncomfortable. 

‘* My father, who never tells a falsehood to others, 
habitually does so to me—to me, his daughter. Does 
he not, then, any longer respect me ?”? Her voice 
vibrated with indignation. ‘‘ He tells me that he will 


look for Everard, but he never does it; I know that he 


has never dene it.”’ 

She paused suddenly, and making an effort to control 
herself, went on with comparative calmness : 

‘*But you do not know that Everard Adams is the 
man whom Iam to marry. He was reported killed at 
the battle of Antietam. But that was a mistake. 
There is some mystery about it. His body was never 
found. That my father acknowledges, but—’’ 

She paused, and then with the emphasis of deep 
anxiety she said : 

‘*Ts it possible he may say that also without meaning 
it? Itis dreadful not to have people speak the truth 
to you. It is like fighting against intangible but hor- 
rible enemies.”’ 

‘“ Will you promise to take my word ?’’ I asked 
quickly. ‘‘ Will you believe me implicitly ?” 

It‘appeared to me to be a great cruelty to try to de- 
ceive such a woman as this. I felt that I could not 
forgive myself if I ever did so. 

She leaned still farther forward toward me, her 
bright and eager eyes fixed upon me with that look 
which seemed both commanding and pleading. Had I 
had it in my heart to deceive her, I think I could not 
have borne that glance. 

Drawing a long breath she said slowly : 

‘* Yes, I must trust you. It was because you seemed 
to have a face to be believed in that I sent Salome for 
you. Will you help me ?” the question asked feverishly. 

“Tf help for you is in my power,”’ I returned again ; 
and I added: ‘‘ First of all let me take measures to find 
out whether your friend Everard Adams’ name was 
really among the list of killed. If, to my own satisfac- 
tion, I find that it was, I shall tell you so.” 

I rose as I spoke. Short as the interview had been, 
it had so affected me that I wished to be alone that I 
might recover my customary calmness. So powerful 
was the personality of this woman that my heart ached 


as for a sorrow of my own. Had she passed all these 
years like this? That question repeated itself until I 
could not put it from me. 

I hastened back to my own room. After a half-hour 
of solitude I had apparently resumed my equanimity. 
I had decided as to what I should do. Possibly you 
will regard me as very eccentric, but I determined to 
be guided in great degree by Miss Pace herself. Was 
it possible that that heart of love had in some myste- 
rious way reached a truth which could not be found by 
process of reasoning ? 

I sought my hostess ; I did not then tell her that I 
had just visited Miss Pace. In the course of our con- 
versation I asked if Everard Adams’ name was among 
the killed—had his body been found ? 

No. He was among the missing. It was found that 
his colored servant had had no authority for absolutely 
reporting him dead. But as nothing had ever been heard 
of him, it was believed without doubt that he was dead. 

A Massachusetts paper was shown me, in which was 
a brief article concerning Adams, speaking of him as 
killed, although his body had not been found, praising 
his bravery and his patriotism, and hinting at what 
must be the grief of that Virginia girl who had been his 
betrothed... On the morning of the next day I was 
shown again into Miss Pace’s room. 

She came quickly to meet me, her whole attitude that 
of expectation restrained forcibly to calmness. 

I confess that the paragraph in the Boston paper 
had chilled my unreasonable thoughts—and what save 
death did all these years of silence between then and 
now mean? Certainly Everard Adams was dead, or 
assuredly he would have given some sign to this woman 
who loved him so. 

‘** Ah!’ she breathed softly. 
hope.”’ + 

She came to my side. The perfume of roses was 
about us both, and the fragrance was to my mind a 
kind of mockery. 

I did not dare show the tenderness of feeling she 
roused in me. As I looked at her I said that death 
only should keep a man from a woman like this. If 
Everard Adams were alive, I thought I should come 
near to despising him. What though her father had 
objected, nay, had insulted him? Years had made her 
@ woman, an individual, and she had her rights over 
and above any convictions of her father. 

‘*T have found that Mr. Adams’ name was not among 
the lists of killed,’ I answered. ‘‘In that they have 
told you the truth.’’ I hesitated, but I determined to 
speak what was in my mind. ‘Has it never occurred 
to you that your lover might have resolved to overcome 
his feeling for you ; that, stung by your father’s letter 
to him, he might—’’ I paused in some confusion, in- 
terrupted by the smile which had come to her face. It 
was a smile of such mockery and amusement that I 
could not go on. 

“*T can forgive you,”’ she said, ‘‘for you do not know 
Everard ;”’ and that was all the reply she made. 

She turned from me and began walking up and down 
the room, her figure passing in and out of the sunlight, 
her head bent in thought. She paused in front of me 
and asked abruptly : . 

** Are you going to consider me insane ?”’ 

**- You do not seem so, certainly.”’ 

**You know you are to tell me the truth,” she said 
sternly. ‘‘Z know Iam notinsane. I may have been. 
I have a dim remembrance of accesses of fury and indig- 
nation, but they have passed. I will tell you what I 
want youtodo. I should have gone long ago myself; 


‘* You, too, are without 
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I have made many attempts, but I am a prisoner. 
When I ask any one to go I am promised that the jour- 
ney shall be made directly. After a while I am told 
that it has been made. But it is alla falsehood. Do 
you wonder that my chains fret me ?” 

For the first time now her eyes seemed to dart a dan- 
gerous fire, and for the first time I really asked myself 
if she were insane. 

‘* What shall I do for you ?”’ I asked gently. 

‘Will you go to New York ?” 

‘Yes,’ I said unhesitatingly. Others had promised, 
but I would certainly do it. 

She went on now with great rapidity of utterance, 
like one who for a long time has thought almost in 
silence upon a subject, and now gives voice fully to 
those thoughts. 

‘‘For many years everything was dark and uncertain 
to me but the one fact that Everard was not dead ; then, 
about three years ago, light and knowledge seemed to 
come to me. I know not how, but the illumination in 
my mind has been perfect. I not only know that Ever- 
ard is not dead, but I know where he is. Think what 
it has been to me to be called insane, and to be help- 
less. At last, however, I feel as if I had found some 
one who will aid me. Will you go to this place in New 
York ?”’ 

She was now standing at a desk, and drew forth a 
ecard on which was written a certain number on Fifty- 
third Street. 

I took the card. 

“It is a fool’s errand,’ I said to myself, ‘‘ but I will 
go, for I have promised.”’ 

She wished me to take money for my expenses, but I 
did not quite wish to do that. 

‘*‘T shall not see you again until I come to tell you 
what luck I have had,” I said, and bade her good-by. 

It was easy to see that there was unusual animation 
in her manner. 


Salome, the maid, came to let me out at the street, 


door. 

‘*Has Miss Sidonie been asking you to go to New 
York ?”’ she asked respectfully. 

“ Yes. ” 

“*Tt is her mania. 

“ec Yes. 9 

“That is right. It is the only way,” she returned. 

I did not tell Salome that I had not only said I was 
going, but that I intended to keep my word. 

As I threw off my bonnet in my own room I ex- 
claimed aloud at my folly in having so solemnly prom- 
ised Sidonie Pace. But it did not occur to me to break 
the engagement I had made with her. I could not see 
how any one could look in that noble and suffering face 
and utter any untruth. Did the supposition that she 
was not wholly sane exonerate any one from such guilt ? 
Had I done a very foolish thing ? Well, it only involved 
a journey that I would make as comfortably as I could. 
Was she insane ? But why should I doubt that? This 
very idea of hers that she knew where her old lover was 
was surely indication sufficient that her mind was un- 
balanced. 

I must be getting to be a demented old woman in that 
I had undertaken so foolish an errand as this. I was 
quite sure that I would, at least, refrain from telling 
any one of my intention. 

The next morning I took the Washington-bound train. 
I remained over night in that city, and in the morning 
strolled about the Capitol, pretending that I was inter- 
ested in the lovely prospect before me. In reality, I 
saw nothing but the face and figure of Sidonie Pace ; I 


You told her you would go ?”’ 


heard nothing but her thrilling and pathetic voice. Per- 
haps when I had really been to that house on Fifty- 
third Street the girl—I still called her that—would take 
my word that her lover was not there, and that delu- 
sion might finally drop from her. I would be honest 
with her, at any rate. It occurred to me that perhaps 
her father really had been to New York, as he said to 
her. How could she know so positively ? Would she 
say to me also that I lied to her when I should return 
and tell her the disappointing truth ? 

In New York I took a carriage at the ferry and was 
taken to Fifty-third Street. I sent off the driver and 
mounted the steps alone, and rang the bell. A man- 
servant opened the door, and of him I asked if Mr. 
Everard Adams lived there. 

‘“*Mr. Adams? No, ma‘am; don’t know such a 
man.”’ 

‘Who does live here ?”’ I inquired, resolved to be 
thorough in my inquiries. 

“Mr. Irving. There he is now.” 

I turned. A gentleman was mounting the steps. He 
took off his hat and asked if he could do anything for 
me. 

‘*T was inquiring if Mr. Everard Adams lived here,”’ 
I repeated. 

He looked at me in silence an instant ; then he said: 

‘* Will you oblige me by coming in for a moment ?”’ 

He led the way into a sort of reception-room, and 
placed a chair for me. He did not himself sit down, 
however. 

Was it possible that this gentleman could tell me 
anything? It seemed so. The effort to adjust my 
mind to such a possibility made me far from calm. The 
stranger stood before me and asked : 

‘* Whose name did you mention ? Perhaps I was mis- 
taken.”’ 

The somewhat florid face had assuredly lost some- 
thing of its color ; the handsome brown eyes appeared 
to have a startled look in them. 

I said again the name of the man for whom I was 
looking. 

‘* How came you to think of coming here and inquir- 
ing for that man ?’’ he asked, almost with a harsh into- 
nation. 

‘* T came out of kindness to Sidonie Pace,’’ I answered. 

I saw his hands suddenly shut tightly. He turned 
away and exclaimed : 

‘¢ Good God ! Sidonie Pace! Sidonie !” 

There was no mistaking the passionate tenderness of 
that last utterance of her name. 

I rose, anger in my heart, to see this prosperous man 
in his lovely home, and to think of the woman on whose 
behalf I had come. 

‘*You are Everard Adams then,’’ I said, and I did 
not care if face and tone showed the contempt I felt. 
Little he cared for what-I thought of him. 

‘*Is she happy ?”? he asked. Then gently: ‘‘I cer- 
tainly hope she is happy ; but it was long before I could 
bring myself to wish that she might be happy without 
me !”? 

Being a woman, of course my heart softened to him a 
little as he said those words in that tone. Briefly I re- 
lated to him what I knew. He did not speak while I 
told the story. I did not ask him for any explanation. 
A certain kindness of feeling kept growing for him ; but 
I was sure I despised him for having failed that woman 
who sat day after day in her Richmond home and 
thought only of him, of the love and hope of her youth. 

Adams had. averted his head as he listened, and I 
only had a glimpse of his face, but that glimpse revealed 
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something of the agony that was in his heart. My pity 
grew stronger and stronger. 

The man before me was one of those whom women 
always and immediately like. He was tall and strong 
physically, but he had a peculiar gentleness in his bear- 
ing, an involuntary deference to you for being a woman, 
which never fails to touch a feminine heart. 

He did not reply when I ceased speaking. After a 
moment he left the room, and returned with a small 
box like a despatch-box in his hand. With a key at- 
tached to his watch-chain he unlocked this receptacle. 
Still in silence he drew out a folded paper, and handed 
it tome. I understood that I was to read the paper, 
and [ unfolded it. It was short enough. I saw that it 
was dated years back—in fact, when I came to reckon, 
it was a month after the battle of Antietam. 

‘Dear EVERARD: During all these months I have been 
thinking of you and of me. It is of no use for us to hope 
for a future together. I cannot make my father so un- 
happy, and I can almost believe it to be a mistake to think 
we are suitable for each other. Your joining the Northern 
army assures me of this when I give the subject calm 
thought. Let us forget, save to remember in friendliness. 

Rae: 


I looked up at the man before me. His face was now 
held firm in its lines. He extended a printed slip to 
me. I tried to think in a reasonable way as I read 
simply a notice of a marriage between Sidonie, daugh- 
ter of Judge Pace, of Richmond, Va., and Captain 
Ralph Sarke, of North Carolina. 

‘¢That printed slip reached me six months after the 
letter,’’ said Adams, speaking huskily and with visible 
and pathetic effort toward tenderness. ‘‘The letter I 


read as soon as I could hold it in my hand and command 


my mind sufficiently to understand anything. Llaving 
read it, the grief and shock sent me back again into the 
fever and the unconsciousness, and it was weeks before 
I knew enough even to hope that I should not recover. 
I did hope that most sincerely : but I was strong enough 
to get well in spite of my wounds and my ruined hopes. 

‘*T had been terribly wounded in my head and in my 
side. I had fallen, not near those whom I knew, but 
far removed from them. I was hit in the head first, and 
I became dazed. I have a faint remembrance of rush- 
ing off to one side, and then another bullet struck me, 
and I sank down. Afterward I learned that a man 
living many miles back in the country found me before 
the battle was ended. Beside me lay his dead son. 
Believing us both dead, he took us into his wagon, 
and began the journey of thirty miles back into the 
woods. He told me afterward that he had a notion I 
looked something like the dead boy beside me, and some- 
how he couldn’t leave me. 

‘On the first day when it was thought I could live, a 
negro came to the log house of the man who saved my 
life, and gave me this note from Sidonie. You perceive 
some one had tracked me in my retreat. I was there, 
half alive, almost a year. The stream of battle did not 
penetrate to this poor and lonely farm. It was some 
time after I had read the marriage notice that my 
friend, the old man, suddenly resolved to go to Califor- 
nia. His bey was gone, and his wife had died of fever. 
Why should I not go with him? His name was Irving, 
and when the people whom we met took us for father 
and son, I let it go so, and in the mines I was ‘Ev. 
Irving.’ Idid not care. I had no near relatives to 
grieve for me; and perhaps you will think me weak, 
madame, but after I had lost Sidonie I cared very little for 
anything. I worked, I speculated, I was always lucky 
as regards money out there, and I became very wealthy. 


‘* Three years ago, when Mr. Irving died, I suddenly 
took a fancy to come East, but I had a strong, almost a 
violent aversion to being known as Everard Adams. 
That man was no longer living to me—or I tried to 
think so. I knew I was thought to be dead, and was 
content to have itso. From the time I went to Cali- 
fornia until this day I have heard not one word of 
Sidonie Pace. I carefully avoided reading eastern news. 
I wished to forget everything.” 

With a woman’s unreasoning swiftness of conclusion 
I had gone straight to the belief that the letter and the 
marriage notice were the forgeries of Captain Ralph 
Sarke, whose name I now heard for the first time. I 
put my question quickly : 

‘Did Ralph Sarke ever wish to marry Miss Pace ?”’ 

‘*Yes; he was deeply in love with her, and I was 
sometimes moved to be jealous.”’ 

‘*It was he who forged Sidonie’s writing, who manu- 
factured a printed slip to look as if cut from a news- 
paper. You must be kept out of the way, first of all, 
and he alone succeeded in finding you.”’ 

‘** But he was a gentleman,’’ exclaimed Adams. * 

‘* He was a knave,”’ said I savagely. 

Here let me say that it was never discovered who 
was guilty. No one tried to discover, and no one, as in 
novels, came forward to confess. 

There was one question trembling on my lips. Had 
Adams married ? He seemed to me like a man who 
would love his home, whose wife would be fond of 
him. 

He was looking at me. 
my face ? 

‘** Yes,” he said; ‘‘I married when I found myself 
growing rich. My life was very comfortable indeed. I 
brought my wife here, but she died within a few months 
after our arrival.”’ 

‘* When did you come here ?”’ I asked. 

‘* Three years ago.”’ 

‘“‘Tt was three years ago that Sidonie suddenly be- 
lieved that she knew where you were. The city, the 
street, the number were revealed to her. It was part 
of her mania, they said. Who shall tell what it was ?”’ 

Adams was moving uneasily about the room. All at 
once he said : 

“Tam going to Richmond. Do you return immedi- 
ately ?”’ 

Instead of replying, I said : 

‘** Nothing would have made her doubt you—nothing 
save words from you when face to face with her.”’ 

“Do I not know it?’ he cried, his lips trembling. 
“*T have lost my life, my happiness. Do not remind 
me of it. Are you going ?”’ 

“ec Yes. ” 

When we had reached Richmond, Adams walked up 
and down the street while I went in to see Sidonie. 

There were the roses in the room, and the odor 
greeted me asI went. This time Sidonie was dressed 
in a gown of white of some soft stuff. Her eyes were 
alight, her lips scarlet, and with the hint of a happy 
smile upon them. 

“TI thought you were coming,”’ she said, advancing 
and taking both my hands. ‘‘I had a great wish to 
wear white to-day. Was it not strange? You have 
heard from him ?”’ 

It was of no use trying to consider now whether she 
could bear a shock or not. I must answer—I must tell 
her what I had discovered. 

‘*T have seen him,” I said. 

She held my hands hard. She stood perfectly still, 
looking at me. 


Did he see the question on 
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‘*He was at that house in New York where you sent 
me. He was deceived about you. He—”’ 

She interrupted me. 

‘** Is he here ?”’ 

She was far calmer than I in her appearance, but I 
foolishly said : 

‘*Can you be calm? Can you control yourself?” 

For answer she said again: ‘‘ Is he here ?” 

I was not obliged to reply. There was a sound at the 
door. She turned, dropping my hands. I saw that 
Adams had her in his arms, that she was clinging to 
him with all the passion and tenderhess of defrauded 
years, His head was bent down over her and his voice 
was murmuring to her. 

I walked to the window, my eyes full. I had not 
stood there more than a minute before a sharp exclama- 
tion from Adams made me turn quickly. I saw him 
stride to a lounge and bend over it with Sidonie in his 
arms. Something in her figure made my heart contract 


—she was no longer clinging to him. I ran to her, I 
snatched cologne from the table and drenched her face, 
while Adams rang the bell furiously. 

In a moment Salome was there, and had hastily given 
her mistress some simple remedy, or rather she tried to 
give it, but the drops were not swallowed. 

I looked at Adams, and I felt that my face was as 
white as his. The same terrible certainty was in both 
our minds. He knelt down beside the lounge and bent 
his face to hers. She was,dead. We knew it, but we 
did not restrain Salome from sending for the doctor. 

Foy many minutes Adams did not move. In my mind 
was the fearful question as to whether I had done right. 

Too late now for that question. 

Adams rose. I shall never forget his face as he 
walked out of the room. Even now I cannot tell 
whether I did right or wrong. Sure I am that had 
Sidonie Pace known that this greatest joy would take 
her life, she would gladly have chosen it. 





REVIEWING AND THE EARLY REVIEWERS. 


For the beginning of our modern system of book- 
reviewing, we must look back to the first years of the 
present century. Both the impulse and the direction 
may be easily traced to that pioneer among periodicals 
which first ‘‘made reviewing more respectable than 
authorship,’’ the Edinburg Review (1802). ‘*‘ Nogenteel 
family can pretend to be without it, and it contains the 
only valuable literary criticism of the day,” said Sir 
Walter Scott. 

To the despondent reader who is prone to shake his 
head over the decline of literature, and to look back 


with fond regret on the days of our grandfathers, I . 


know of nothing more wholesome than a course of read- 
ing in this autocratic old quarterly in its classical days, 
and then a comparison of its standard of ‘‘ valuabie 
literary criticism’? with what now goes by the same 
name. With the modern light of Poole’s Index and 
such memoirs, autobiographies and book collections as 
reveal the secrets of authorship, it is rather amusing 
(and would be altogether so were it not so often pa- 
thetic) to discover the sources whence came those oracu- 
lar utterances which made or unmade reputations, and 
which were considered the final tests of literary rank. 
These reviews, which hesitated not to speak with the 
air of judicial authority on all matters, whether of 
science, art, philosophy, politics, political economy or 
religion, were mainly the work of three men—Francis 
Jeffrey, Sydney Smith and Henry Brougham—all very 
young and comparatively unknown, for this was long 
before they had earned their titles. 

And what was their equipment for the undertaking ? 
Apparently this very natural question was one which 
they did not ask themselves, for each continued to oc- 
cupy himself mainly with his profession, literature being 
only by-work. The rash alacrity with which widely 
different topics were taken up by one or another almost 
indiscriminately, and quite apart from any special indi- 
vidual fitness would seem to indicate that, in the begin- 
ning, they could hardly have attached much permanent 
value to their work. It is said that Brougham once 
wrote a whole number, including articles on lithotomy 
and Chinese music, and it was not uncommon for him 
to dash off twenty pages at a sitting. In the two hun- 


dred articles contributed by Jeffrey, written mostly 
during the period of his own editorship, there is a 
greater variety of subject than it is possible for one 
mind to master, or even to enjoy. 

The result was what might be expected. Since it is 
always easier to pounce upon a blemish than to set forth 
a grace, there was much exaggeration of minor defects, 
while great beauties often lay close by wholly unno- 
ticed. Reading these productions after the lapse of 
three-quarters of a century, and when so many of their 
judgments have been reversed by the unanimous voices 
of three generations of men, we can scarcely avoid the 
conviction that to give a fair estimate of a writer was 
quite a secondary object with these reviewers ; to make 
a striking exhibition of their own brilliancy and acute- 
ness being the first. This view is still further supported 
by inferences from biography. Brougham, the man, 
does not differ very greatly from Brougham, the writer ; 
but Jeffrey, the ferocious, and Sydney Smith, the caus- 
tic, both appear in their ‘‘ Lives’? as the most amiable 
of men, especially kind and encouraging to young and 
struggling authors. Not deliberate cruelty, but rather 
a fatal fondness for shining, combined with certain gifts 
of graceful effrontery, which made shining easy, seems 
to have been the source of these critiques, which now 
seem to us unfair, unkind and brutal. 

Both Brougham and Jeffrey were men of little imagi- 
nation, notably deficient in that indispensable qualifica- 
tion of the critic, the power to look at things from 
another’s point of view. They had their own little 
pocket-rule and compass, and they knew no other mea- 
sure for anything that these could not span. Posterity 
has avenged the injustice by remembering these writers 
chiefly by their worst blunders, and it is Jeffrey’s 
‘** masterpiece of impertinence ”’ directed against one of 
the greatest poems of one of the greatest of poets, and 
beginning, ‘* This will never do!’ that is known by 
numbers who have never read a line of the really choice 
and graceful passages which adorn the pages of his col- 
lected essays. It is this grace of diction, combined with 
vivacity, keen powers of observation, a stinging wit and 
a facile pen, that made Jeffrey’s great though short- 
lived popularity. He could make a good reswmé, he was 
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a brilliant rhetorician. Had he likewise possessed moral 
earnestness and delicate insight, had he been more of 
a scholar and less of a partisan, he would have been 
also a great critic. 

Brougham’s gifts were far inferior to Jeffrey's, but his 
limitations being similar in kind, though greater in de- 
gree, it is not always easy to distinguish between the 
work of the two, especialy in their joint productions. 
Not so with Sydney Smith, whose pen-work is marked 
both for kind and excellence in that kind. Love of jus- 
tice, hatred of cruelty, scorn of bigotry and fraud, sym- 
pathy with the oppressed, contempt for shams were 
ingrained in the man, and on these he brought to bear 
his sharp, terse diction and that ready wit which was at 
one time so demure and sly and at another so broad 
and rollicking, but always and ever so fascinating and 
inimitable. There is a weight and permanence in his 
work which we miss in that of his comrades. He ap- 
pears at his best when attacking social or political 
abuses, or when probing to the unsound core of some 
false theory. Many of these essays have now lost their 
interest by reason of the righting of the wrongs of 
which they complain ; others, like those on ‘‘ Female 
Education ”’ or ‘* Professional Education,’’ are such 
able, shining and exhaustive treatments of the subjects 
that we doubt if there has been much more, as cer- 
tainly there has been little better, added in all the 
many later discussions of these themes. Can any 


amount of argument better answer the objection that 
education unfits woman for domestic life than his ques- 
tion whether a woman is likely ‘‘ to desert an infant for 
a quadratic equation ?”’ or can the hackneyed relegation 
of woman to the sick-room as her appropriate sphere, 
ever appear more absurd than when he says: ‘* But 


women cannot be compassionate from eight o’clock in 
the morning till twelve at night, and what are they to 
do in the interval ?”’ 

But while Sydney Smith is thus facile princeps among 
his fellows while dealing with subjects which he has 
really at heart, there is not the same superiority in his 
ventures in literary criticism. Sometimes the book he 
reviewed was on a subject of which he knew something, 
and sometimes not; and when it was not, of course 
there was nothing better possible than the touch-and-go 
style popularized by Jeffrey, and in such cases he can 
be nearly as pert and petulant as Jeffrey himself. 

Plainly, it is less to its literary merits than to some 
other excellencies that the Edinburg Review owed its 
prestige and success in those early days. Jeffrey him- 
self said that the ‘‘ Review had two legs, politics and 
literature, and that politics was its right one.’? Doubt- 
less, much was due to the fact that the liberal party 
stood in need of an efficient organ at that juncture ; but 
also, and still more, the new journal was welcomed be- 
cause it was independent to a degree unprecedented in 
periodical literature. Here, for the first time, was a 
place open for the free and untrammeled discussion of 
great topics, and it differed as much on the one hand 
from the Spectators and Tattlers of the preceding cen- 
tury as on the other from its contemporaries, which 
were mere publisher’s tools. It was the first step to- 
ward the frank and bold journalism, the scholarly and 
comprehensive criticism, that are such striking features 
of our present literary period. Like all pioneer work, 
there was much that was crude and awkward; but 
also there was much in its purposes fine, original and 
noble. 

During the first year, the writing was a labor of min- 
gled love, sport and experiment. After that time, Jef- 
frey, as editor, received a salary of two hundred pounds, 


and contributors were paid at ten guineas a sheet of 
sixteen pages—a rate which, small as it now seems, 
was sufficient to frighten the publisher and to attract 
the pens of men like Scott, Hallam, Hazlitt, Mackin- 
tosh and James Mill. This rate was soon increased 
according to the editor’s valuation of the individual 
contributions, and when, after twenty-six years of ser- 
vice, he resigned his place he was not only the most 
influential man of letters in Europe, but a place in. his 
journal was one of the most eagerly-sought of literary 
honors. Several rival journals had appeared by this 
time, but neither then nor since have any commanded 
the services of a better group of writers than the Edin- 
burg Review; therefore, during what may be called its 
second period, beginning at about the twenty-fifth year 
of its existence, book-reviewing became a very different 
and a far finerart than before. During the first period, 
the critic had aimed chiefly to report the contents of a 
book, to fasten upon its flaws, plagiarisms, faults of 
style, false logic, or any weakness which offered an 
opportunity to make merry, it being often plain enough 
that the critic’s only knowledge of the general subject 
was gained from the book in hand. In the second 
period, it meant a discussion of principles—an attempt, 
by one previously well-informed on the general subject, 
to get at the author’s point of view, to show wherein he 
followed others or differed from them, to set forth his 
characteristics both as to matter and manner, to point. 
out beauties no less than faults. It aimed to discuss 
the philosophy of the subject. Often there was scarcely 
an allusion to the work whose name stood as title, but 
which only served as pretext for a treatise based on ex- 
haustive generalizations from facts widely examined, 
sifted and compared. 

This is sufficiently clear on internal evidence, but we 
have also the direct testimony of the correspondence 
between the contributors and Jeffrey’s successor in the 
editor’s chair, Macvey Napier. Macaulay writes: “If 
you could think of any peg on which [ might hang an 
article on Vanburgh and Farquhar, I should like the 
subject exceedingly ;’’ and ‘‘ I will try the ‘ Life of Lord 
Burleigh ’ if you will tell Longman to send me the book. 
However bad the work may be, it will serve as a head- 
ing for an article on the times of Elizabeth.’”? Thomas 
Campbell, in confessing his inadequacy for a promised 
review of a work on ‘‘ The Nervous System,’’ says: ‘I 
ought to have recollected that, in order to review a book 
properly, one ought more than simply to comprehend 
its contents ; he ought to be master of the whole sub- 
ject, as much, perhaps, as the author of the book him- 
self.”? 

The day of haphazard distribution of subjects was at 
anend. Special fitness was the umpire that presided 
over the allotment. ‘*‘ You must allow me,’’ wrote 
Macaulay, of a forthcoming ‘‘ Life of Addison,” ‘‘ to 
bespeak that subject. I look on it as peculiarly my 
own, for I know him almost by heart.’ Of the ‘ Life 
of Warren Hastings ’’ he wrote, ‘‘ I mark it for mine.” 
And well he might thus mark it, for, to say nothing of 
his literary art, no living Englishman could have ap- 
proached him in dealing with that subject, for none had 
so intimate a knowledge of Indian affairs. 

Another striking feature of this second period of lite- 
rary criticism is the painstaking labor by which these 
reviewers sought to justify the weight accorded to their 
utterances. Probably few compositions of the same 
length have ever been more carefully studied. Sir J. 
Stephen, two years. after beginning an article on Gro- 
tius, complained of being still deficient in proper mate- 
rial, though he had agents in London and Rotterdam. - 
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Six months after Macaulay began his review of Hastings 
he said : ‘I must read through several folio volumes ;”’ 
and it was still six months more before it was ready for 
print. He apologized for the slowness with which his 
‘* Frederick the Great’? progressed, because of the 
‘‘grubbing in German memoirs and documents, which 
I do not read with great facility ;’’ and Professor Sedg- 
wick, to whom had been assigned the ‘‘ Vestiges of 
Creation,” protested: ‘* It is hard for me to tel! in three 
or four pages a story which has cost me a quarter of a 
century and more in reading.”’ 

In politics as well as literature it was a matter of no 
little moment where the Edinburg Review should plant 
itself, and to be ignored by it was about as severe a 
thing as could happen to a work which claimed im- 
portance. Sometimes, indeed, when a subject was of 
special delicacy or magnitude, it was not intrusted to 
one hand alone, but it was carefully wrought up and 
revised by a number of experts, as it were. This was 
the case when the Irish Poor Laws were under discus- 
sion by the government, in 1846. First, a council of 
the chiefs of the Review decided that it was incumbent 
upon them to discuss the matter, and what should be 
the point of view. Then, a man who understood all 
the bearings of the question, both theoretically and from 
actual observation in Ireland—N. W. Senior—was in- 
trusted with the composition. 
and revised successively by Lords Lansdowne, Mont- 
eagle and John Russell, the article finally appeared in 


After being examined ” 


October, having been in preparation ever since the 
February preceding. 

To this period also belong the famous reviews of 
Macaulay, Carlyle, Sir William Hamilton and John 
Stuart Mill. The scholarly and conscientious work that 
these, and men like these, put into their Review articles 
at this time had one very marked but perfectly natural 
result. Literature, as a calling, rose immensely in the 
popular esteem. Hitherto most of those who had writ- 
ten had taken great pains to have it understood that 
they did so for pleasure, and not for bread. This was 
particularly true of any work done for periodicals. Tom 
Barnes, editor of the Times, hated to hear it spoken of 
in his presence, and felt that his reputation as a gen- 
tleman was compromised by conducting the leading 
newspaper.in Europe. Now, the reverse became true. 
Literature assumed the dignity of a profession, and the 
periodical was regarded with growing favor, as it was 
seen that no other platform commanded so large and 
appreciative an audience. What effect this method of 
publication is likely to have upon general literature this 
is not the place to inquire; but we cannot fail to note 
the fact that from the time of which we speak literary 
criticism has had scarcely any existence apart from 
periodicals ; that most of its best and most solid work 
has been first brought before the public through the 
medium of magazines and newspapers, while the big 
octavos are, in general, only expansions of the pre- 
viously-published leader or magazine article. 

Anna B. McManan. 





JUDITH: A CHRONICLE OF OLD VIRGINIA. 


BY MARION HARLAND. 
Author of “ Alone,’’ “The Hidden Path. ’’ “‘Common Sense in the Household,”’ “ Eve’s Daughters,”’ etc. 


; CHAPTER XXI. 

STRANGELY enough, the central figure in my re- 
trospect of the scenes immediately preceding Uncle 
Archie’s wedding day is not himself, but Aunt Maria. 
Aunt Betsey was the busiest of the busy, superintend- 
ing the tearing up and putting down, the routing and 
cleansing that were decreed to be absolutely essential 
to the preparation of the ancient homestead for the re- 
ception of the bride. Major Dabney sent up a carpet 
and furniture for his daughter’s room that were the 
marvel of the plantation and the staple of neighbor- 
hood gossip for a week. Under the vigilant supervision 
of the task-mistress this was settled satisfactorily in the 
wing chamber, whereof every inch was made clean, 
sweet and bright with scrubbing-brush and old home- 
made soap. 

Curtains, wrought elaborately by Grandma’s hand for 
her own bridal chamber, had lain in lavendered darkness 
for twenty years, awaiting this auspicious day. They 
were drawn from the deepest caverns of the great blue 
chest in the garret, brought, with much pomp and cir- 
cumstance, down to the dining-room and spread out on 
the big table at length and breadth, yellow as saffron 
with age, soft and fine of texture, and heavy with em- 
broidery. A committee of the whole, consisting of 
Grandma, Aunt Betsey, Aunt Maria and Mammy, ex- 
amined and pronounced them sound ‘in every part, and 
good for a score more years. 





(Copyright 1883 by M. V. Terhune. All rights reserved. ) 


“Tt’s Par, of course, that Mars’ Archibald’s wife 
should have ’em,’’ said Mammy slowly. ‘‘ But I had 
*lotted ’pon their fallin’ to Miss Maria’s sheer 0’ worldly 
goods. Daughters valler sech things more’n daughters- 
in-law. It’s boun’ for to be so, long ’s blood is thicker’n 
water. 

“*¢ A daughter’s a daughter all the days of her life, 
But a son ’s a son till he gits him a wife.’ ”’ 

Aunt Maria had stooped to inspect a frayed thread 
in the button-holed border of a grape leaf. 

‘* Mother! a stitch is needed here before the curtains 
are washed. Iam glad Virginia is to have them. If I 
had ever married I should have taken them away from 
Summerfield. I shall stay here always—but that makes 
no difference. Virginia ought to have them. I will 
get a needle and thread and look them over again.”’ 

She went out. 

Mammy pursed her lips; her turban executed a dis- 
creet little nod. She only said : 

** Ain’t you afeerd, Mistis, that Miss Maria is a-settin’ 
up too steady with Miss Diana Macon ?”’ 

‘**She is paler than I like to see her,”’ returned the 
mother. ‘‘ Her brother and I were speaking of it last 
night. But we agreed that since poor Diana cannot 
last much longer it would be cruel to object to her 
having the comfort of her friend’s society and nursing.”’ 

‘*The greatest earthly comfort she has,’ said Aunt 
Betsey. ‘‘ And who can wonder ‘she feels it to be 
such ? It is a privilege and a blessing to be ministered 
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to by such a woman. She grows in grace and the fruits 
of the Spirit every day.”’ 

““* Love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, good- 
ness, faith, meekness, temperance,’ ’’ repeated Mammy, 
as if to herself. ‘‘Do you think, Miss Betsey, it’s 
quite nat’ral for young folks to sanctify so fast? °Taint 
the Lord’s common way 0’ dealin’ even with the elect, 
it seems to me. Fruit ain’t apt to be ripe to the core 
early in the summer.”’ 

‘“‘T have thought that, perhaps’’—Aunt Betsey 
brought herself up with a side glance in my direction, 
felt by its object the while I appeared to be intent upon 
my slate and arithmetic in the chimney-corner. I knew 
also from the change in her voice that she smiled. 

“‘No!? I comprehended, too, without looking up, 
that Grandma’s gesture was dissentient and emphatic. 
‘*T should be surprised at that. Her interest in Diana 
is not heightened by any such motive. Poor Harry was 
her favorite in the Macon family.” 

So, Sidney Macon’s devotion to my sweet aunt was 
unavailing, except as it deepened her life-long friend- 
ship into sisterly kindness ! 

When he drove over for her that afternoon, as he did 
three times each week, to take her to Hunter’s Rest for 
the night, I contrived to be lingering about the gate. 
He escorted her down the walk, and when she stopped 
to kiss me picked up the sun-bonnet I dropped, stand- 
ing by and holding it in his hand while she bade me 
‘“‘be a good girl, and not lie awake late because she 
was not with me.” 

“You must forgive me for carrying her off,’ said 
Sidney, more affably than he was used to speak to 
children. Generally he hardly seemed to see me. ‘‘ But 
we need her sadly—just now !”” 

My alert ear and imagination caught and interpreted 
the slight pause separating the last two words from 
the rest of the sentence. My heart swelled with min- 
gling pity and resentment. He was well enough in his 
place. Looking at the haggard lines in his dark, hand- 
some face, I could forgive his severity toward the sister 
he had loved and lost. But violence was needed to 
bring my thoughts to set his image beside that of the 
pale, pure saint whom he helped to her seat in the 
double gig, folding a shawl over her feet and adjusting 
a cushion at her back before he got in himself. It was 
easy to believe that she would never change name or 
state, but remain at Summerfield until the dark hair 
was white and old age refined into graver placidity the 
face others besides Aunt Betsey thought lovelier every 
day. 

She did not come home next morning. A messenger 
rode over at sunrise to let us know that Diana Macon 
had let go the last strand of the life which had been 
slipping from her hold since she was a tall, fragile girl 
of fourteen. Hers was, at the best, a passive, nerveless 
nature. She had not struggled to maintain vitality. 
One might have fancied that Harry’s redundant indi- 
viduality had fed upon and sapped her sister’s strength. 
Still the shy, inoffensive sufferer had many friends in a 
community where pain, patiently borne, commanded 
respectful sympathy. The funeral held, as was the 
country custom, on the day succeeding that of death, 
was largely attended. The summons had been sent to 
relatives and friends within a radius of twenty-five 
miles. Aunt Betsey had gone to Hunter’s Rest as soon 
as the news was received, and remained there with 
Aunt Maria until the obsequies were over. 

Grandma, Mammy and I occupied the carriage which 
turned out of the Summerfield gate into the public road 
at twelve o’clock, and Uncle Archie rode beside it. We 


had had a cold luncheon ; the house was as still all day 
as if the awful guest had entered our doors. Grandma 
was unusually silent and thoughtful. Mammy had 
donned her bombazine and a huge black poke-bonnet of 
age and portentousness immemorial and indescribable ; 
a small black silk frock which had been Aunt Maria’s, 
then kept for state mourning, was unfolded for ny wear. 
To sport colors at a funeral would have been reckoned 
unfeeling and indecorous. I had never aitended one 
before, nor within my memory looked upon the dead, 
excepting a pretty little mulatto baby—Mammy’s grand- 
child—lying in a breathless sleep in its cradle. 

There was little said as we drove on under bare 
boughs, the dead leaves up to the fetlocks of the horses 
in the road—nothing that could have lifted the cold 
pressure, like that of a dead hand, from my heart. 
Under the weight I sighed often involuntarily and hys- 
terically. Mammy, on the front seat, kept her eyes 
cast down upon her black-mittened hands, as grand and 
solemn as an Egyptian statue. Grandma’s fingers were 
folded more lightly, her gaze went out of the windows 
to the soft gray sky seen through forest vistas and from 
rising ground beyond other hills. The fields were brown 
and crossed by lines of tobacco-stubs and. gaunt, bare 
cornstalks, stripped of grain and fodder. The pallid 
sereness of the country was the work of drouth, not of 
frost, therefore, and in itself unspeakably dreary. Even 
the broom-straw and ‘‘hen’s-nest grass” of the ‘‘ old 
fields,’ exhausted by bearing and resigned to the slow 
recuperative agencies of Nature, were bleached into 
lifeless dinginess. Indian summer haze and drowsiness 
slept in the hollows and veiled the horizon-line. It was 
as if Nature had turned her faded, wrinkled cheek to 
that wall to die as listlessly as the consumptive girl 
we were going to bury had breathed her last. With 
another sigh, so heavy that it hurt me, I fell to watch- 
ing Uncle Archie. He sat easily and firmly in the sad- 
dle, the reins loose on his horse’s neck, as the blooded 
hunter picked his way on the edge of the road so close 
to the trees that the rider bowed his head instinctively 
every few minutes to avoid the lowest limbs, while he 
seemed to gaze straight ahead. Was he thinking of his 
own bridal, now less than a month off, or of the heaven 
where there is neither marrying nor giving in marriage ? 
Or were he and my other companions following my 
musings of the long-absent, mysteriously-silent daugh- 
ter of the stricken home ? 

‘¢Grandma !’’—the exclamation burst from me against 
my will, yet was scarcely louder than a dry whisper— 
‘isn’t Miss Diana a great deal better off than Miss 
Harry now ?”? 

‘* Better off than any of us, dear !” 

Uncle Archie looked around quickly, rode up nearer. 

‘*T suppose that is true, mother! I know itis. But 
does God mean us to feel it ? It is a hard saying !”’ 

‘*T hope and pray that it will be long before you can 
say with heart and tongue ‘Amen!’ to it,” was the 
rejoinder. ‘‘ At my time of life such thoughts and talk 
come naturally to the tongue.’’ 

Then the Indian summer quiet again reigned about 
us. Grandma was always right. So was Uncle Archie 
when he called hers “‘a hard saying.’’ 

Aunt Maria met us at the door with a silent kiss. 
There were no signs of tears on her face, but a holy calm 
and tenderness ineffable that accounted to me in some 
indefinable way for the composure of father and 
brothers. We were among the first arrivals, and the 
three men sitting together in the drawing-room arose 
at our entrance, advanced a few steps to receive their 
best neighbor. She gave both hands to Captain Macon. 
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‘* She is forever with the Lord! There is another to 
welcome us to the many ‘mansions when our turn 
comes.’ 

‘*T would not recall one of them, my dear madam ! 
The Judge of all the earth has done right in this as in 
all things else. Blessed be His holy name !” 

Sidney wrung Uncle Archie’s hand without trying to 
speak. Roderick’s voice shook very slightly in the ex- 
change of salutations. Mammy led me by the hand up 
to the open coffin, which was covered with black cloth 
and rested on two tall stools. A mass of straight white 
drapery filled it. Glossy cambric, ‘notched and scal- 
loped at the edges, was turned over with sedulous stiff- 
ness along the sides of the coffin, and folded at the 
upper end into two broad, flat scarfs that swept the 
floor. Amid this glacial stillness lay the white shell 
from which the spirit had fluttered yesternight. Some- 
body whispered that she ‘‘ looked very natural.” To 
me, the peaceful beauty of the face was unnatural and 
unearthly. At the best of her young womanhood she 
had been a pretty, pensive shadow in a home where 
marked personal characteristics were the rule, and she 
was an exception. With the cessation of physical pain, 
the tense lines of the mouth and between the brows had 
relaxed into a half smile as of pleased surprise at the 
relief from the long strain. On the marble forehead the 
death-seal which dignifies the commonest features was 
a majesty of calm it was not possible to associate with 
memories of the living countenance. The hands, pearly 
and almost translucent, were crossed at the wrists and 
bound in this position with white satin ribbon. Her 
shroud was of the sz.aie material as the winding-sheet, 
and was notched—or ‘‘ pinked ’’—down the front and 
on the ruffles of neck and sleeves. Bows of stiff ribbon 
fastened it from throat to feet, the latter being covered 
with silk stockings and satin slippers. On the breast of 
the moveless figure lay a single white lily, the gold- 
dusted stamen and green stalk the only relief to the 
dreadful whiteness. 

The piano, the tables, the pictures, the windows were 
draped with linen sheets, as straight and smooth as the 
burial garments. The outer blinds were closed, and the 
colorless light showed an increasing and silent throng 
of black-robed forms. Ifa chair creaked, or a boot- 
heel scraped on the oaken floor, the sound cut harshly 
_ into the brooding hush which gathered weight and 
depth from an occasional sigh poured into it from some 
sympathizing heart that could keep it in no longer. 
Through the open front door we heard the horses teth- 
ered at the racks and fences pawing the turf, the sup- 
pressed tones of the colored coachmen in waiting with 
the empty carriages. The rear windows gave upon the 
long back porch crowded with servants. At the head 
of the coffin with father and brothers sat the faithful 
woman who had nursed Diana from her birth, and in 
whose arms she had died. A snowy turban capped her 
wrinkled face ; her arms were folded tightly, her eyes 
closed, and she rocked gently back and forth with the 
peculiar measured swing known as “‘ weaving,’’ and 
much affected by her caste in solemn assemblies. Afar 
off, in the heart of the cedar grove, the turtle-dove, 
loth to quit her home, mourned for the departed sum- 
mer, and the threnody was audible to us in the languid 
pulsing of the hazy noontide. 

Mr. Burgess ‘‘conducted the exercises,’”’ standing 
just within the parlor door, behind a chair set with the 
back toward him and the legs outward. In his hand he 
held a copy of ‘‘ Village Hymns.” His deep voice, 
breaking the sacred silence, rasped my every nerve 
raw. 


. sued ? 


‘*We will commence the services of this solemn 
occasion by singing the five hundred and seventy-first 
hymn: 

**¢Tn vain my fancy strives to paint 
The moment after death, 
The glories that surround the saint 
In yielding up his breath.’ ”’ 


He “‘ gave it out ’’ two lines at a time after reading it 
through once. A brief pause followed the first couplet. 
Before it became oppressive, a silvery voice arose from 
the family group—Aunt Betsey’s—in ‘‘ Dundee’s wild 
warbling measures.’? Uncle Archie and Aunt Maria 
joined in promptly. To their sincere souls there was no 
incongruity in chanting the funeral psalm in the pres- 
ence of their coffined friend. . It was an act of worship, 
therefore duty. People talked of the scene and the 
music for a long time afterward. 

My gaze could not leave Aunt Maria’s face, as slightly 
upraising her eyes in the white glooms of the room, she 
sang in thrush-like notes: 

**¢ Thus much (and this is all) we know, 
Saints are completely blest ; 

Have done with sin and care and woe, 
And with their Saviour rest. 


“¢On harps of gold they praise His name, 
His face they always view, 
Then, let us foll’wers be of them 
That we may praise Him too!’ ”’ 


Captain Macon’s gray head fell on the hahds sup- 
ported by his cane. His frame quivered convulsively 
in one long respiration, as a tired heart might stretch 
itself in lying down to rest. The words crept into my 
mind—‘“‘ And Israel worshipped, leaning on the top of his 
staff.”’ 

‘* Have done with sin and care and woe, 
And with their Saviour rest.’’ 


Why should this couplet ring with tuneful iteration 
through my brain during the tedious prayer that en- 


Especially, what spell was there in them to 
evoke the image of Harry Macon, blithe, beautiful and 
arch, as she peeped down at me between the horizontal 
rails on the back of the bench at which I knelt in Old 
Singinsville on the Sunday morning ages agone, when 
she opened her hymn-book upside down on her lap that 
I might beguile the insufferably weary duration of Mr. 
Watts’ prayer by reading ? 

Mr. Burgess’ text was Balaam’s aspiration : “* Let 
me die the death of the righteous, and let my last end 
be like his!’? These words the faithful pastor treated 
and improved and enlarged upon for a whole hour. 
When he spoke of the exemplary life and consistent 
walk of ‘‘ our departed sister,’? I hearkened. At other 
times I dreamed, gazing, in fascination that never di- 
minished, at the marbled visage with its unchanging 
smile of gentle surprise ; at the lily drooping above the 
stilled heart ; at the set, sad lineaments of the trio who 
were nearest of kin to the wandering daughter of the 
house and to her who was forever present with the 
Lord ; at Aunt Maria, sitting at Captain Macon’s right 
hand and not removing her eyes from Mr. Burgess’ 
lips, the while I suspected that she heard little more 
than I. Children at that date sought out many inven- 
tions to cheat lagging minutes into swifter movement. 
In ultra-conscientious spasms I caught up my wan- 
dering thoughts and shook them into place ; endured 
grinding conviction for sin in the knowledge that I 
ought to ‘follow’ the speaker in petition or exhorta- 
tion. But Ephraim’s goodness and the early dew were 
fixed institutions by comparison with the evanescence 
of these visitings. At this hour I confess to a lively 
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curiosity to know just how far and how closely my 
elders and superiors followed the ordained teacher in his 
stated ministrations. A tougher puzzle is how a sen- 
sible, educated Christian wrought upon his conscience 
to sanction a funeral discourse sixty minutes in length, 
woven of washed-out platitudes, and cross-barred with 
Scriptural quotations. 
We had another hymn, apropos to the text : 
‘* How blest the righteous are 
When they resign their breath ! 
No wonder Balaam wished to share 

In such a happy death.” 
Then I heard for the first time the dread announcement 
that falls upon the heart with the force and pain of a 
blow on the naked surface : 

‘¢The services will be concluded at the grave !”” 

No one could pronounce the formula carelessly at the 
thousandth repetition. With all his trained mechanism 
of pious proclamation, Mr. Burgess uttered it with vis- 
ible reluctance, and a sudden, shuddering breath escaped 
the crowd in hearing it. I was as one struck sharply in 
the face. The length and prosiness of the exercises had 
numbed the keenness of my sensations ; the dreamy fit 
induced by the accustomed round carried me away from 
the present and the truth. 

But the ‘grave!’ the stern “full stop’’—the ‘‘ Finis”’ 
from which there was no appeal, and beyond which lay 
a blank leaf never to be printed while Time endures ! 
Up to that instant I had not thought of it in connection 
with Miss Diana. I could picture her in heaven, for 
having known her alive I could not imagine her as 
‘*not.’? This violent removal, from home and sight, of 
a thing so lovely and helpless as the still-featured girl 
before me was cruel! I clutched Aunt Maria’s hand 
with icy fingers as Captain Macon—‘ farewell” in eye 
and gesture—arose and stood over the coffin, looking 
down into it from one side, his sons from the other, 
amid silence that could be felt. All sounds from with- 
out were suspended save the distant moan of the wood- 
dove, coming and ebbing like a spent musical echo. 
My aunt passed an arm about me and held me fast, 
her hand on my wildly fluttering heart. Neither of us 
could withdraw her regards from the standing group 
until the father bowed to kiss the calm forehead, and 
his voice, firm and resonant, thrilled through the awful 
hush : 

‘* Farewell, my daughter, until the Resurrection 
morning! The God of our fathers, who brought our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ from the dead, have you 
in His holy keeping until then !”’ 

In any other man action and words would have been 
melodramatic. With him they were nature—and sub- 
lime ! 

I burst into tears and buried my face in Aunt Maria’s 
lap. Many wept aloud with me. Warm drops rained 
on my neck as a gentle voice begged me to ‘‘ try not to 
ery. It is all well with her, Judith, dear. We must 
not forget this !” 

*- Better off than any of us!”’ 
to check my sobs. 

The colored nurse and Aunt Betsey lifted the trailing 
cambric scarfs and drew them tenderly over the face, 
covering it for the slumber that would endure until the 
dawn of the Rising Day, disposed them in smooth ri- 
gidity over the figure and tucked in the scalloped edges 
of the sheet. Uncle Archie and two other young men 
laid on and screwed down the black lid. Captain Macon 
gave Grandma his arm when the coffin was lifted to the 
shoulders of the four servants selected by Diana to bear 
her to the family burying-ground. Roderick offered his 


I recollected, essaying 


to Aunt Betsey, and Sidney raised Aunt Maria’s hand 
to his arm without a word. Uncle Archie took charge 
of me, and we walked close behind the three couples, 
the rest winding on after us in a long procession down 
the back-steps, across the broad lawn and through 
garden-walks bordered by leafless shrubs, to the God’s- 
acre of the domain. A literal acre, separated from the 
garden by a hedge of box, thick and low, and inclosed 
on three other sides by a brick wall. The ground sloped 
gently from the garden-level, and was furrowed un- 
evenly by the plowshare of death. There were hun- 
dreds of graves, servants and masters, the young and 
old of five generations having laid their heads on one 
equal bed to await the final meeting together of rich 
and poor, bond and free. A group of gravestones near 
a giant weeping-willow included one erected in memory 
of ‘Lucy ANN, BELOVED CONSORT OF ALGERNON 
SmpNEY Macon.” This was Diana’s mother, and at 
her left side gaped a black, hungry-looking pit. A 
rough pine case was laid on cross-pieces over the 
mouth. The negro sextons waited near, spade and 
mattock in hand, but neighbors’ hands did what was 
needful until the encased coffin was lowered to its place. 
Men stood uncovered, women’s faces were wet with 
tears while they sang the hymn which, I dare affirm, had 
sounded over every grave opened within the hallowed 
precincts for a hundred years past : 
‘* Why should we mourn departing friends 
Or shake at Death’s alarms ? 
Tis but the voice that Jesus sends 
To call them to His arms.”’ 
The tune was (of course) ‘‘ China.”’ 
The lithe streamers of the willow vibrated in the 
shout of rapture that upbore the words— 
‘* Thence, He arose, ascending high, 
And showed our feet the way, 
Up to the Lord we, too, shall fly 
At the Great Rising Day !” 
Not one of the singers doubted it. Mr. Burgess’ 
prayer could not quench the exultation of the sure and 
certain Hope. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

‘“*IT was very good in you to ask me to your wedding. 
Do you know, I never saw anybody married in all my 
life 1°” 

“Not good at all! It wouldn’t be a wedding without 
you, Sweetbrier !”’ 

I sat in Miss Virginia’s lap, wrapped warmly in her 
arms, and it was the eve preceding her wedding-day. 
Aunt Maria and Mrs. Dabney were in the store-room 
together. I had been in the house but two hours, 
having come to town that day with Uncle Archie and 
three of his groomsmen, but I already observed how tact- 
fully and effectually Aunt Maria, who had spent the last 
three weeks with her friend, contrived to draw the splut- 
tering fire of the stepmother’s attention and comment 
from the heroine of the morrow’s drama. It had rained 
all day in cold, sullen showers, each promising more of 
its kind. The wind was rising now, and sent intermit- 
tent gushes of spray against the windows. The soft coal 
in the grate flamed high and red, and made the only 
light in the parlor. I was intensely, fearfully happy— 
excited to loquacity. 

‘‘This is too delicious!” I panted from the sweet 
inclosure of the embrace. ‘‘I was dreadfully afraid 
once that you wouldn’t marry Uncle Archie after all. 
It seems silly now to say it, but I really had a notion 
that you liked that Mr. Allen better than you did him 
—the Mr. Allen who wore the ‘bilibous-green’ coat 
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and big watch-seal, and who paid you so much atten- 
tion.”’ 

‘**Ned Allen! Why, he is odious! The very last 
man upon the globe that I would have looked at! How 
did you get that notion into your head, Monkey ?”’ 

My cheeks burned. 

‘*T heard you and Miss Harry talking Edward Dun- 
allan one night. Of course I knew he was the hero of 
a book, but the names were so much alike that I 
thought you meant him.” 

“T did not! It was—quite another—a very different 
person. Try to forget the nonsense we talked and 
dreamed last winter, Judith, if you love me and want 
to please me. It turns me sick to remember it. I wish 
I could cut last winter out from the rest of my life and 
throw it into the fire there and see it burn away to 
nothing !”” 

She spoke with passionate acrimony so unlike any- 
thing I had ever heard from her before that I was 
frightened, and sought instinctively for solacing words. 

**T don’t want to burn up my visit to you! I wouldn’t 
forget if I could how sweet and kind you were to me 
while I was here. Uncle Archie says you couldn’t be 
unkind to anything or anybody. He told Grandma the 
other day that he had studied you for years without 
finding in you a single unamiable or unwomanly trait.” 

I quoted successfully and complacently. 

She pinched my cheek. 

‘“* What a mouthful! And telling tales out of school, 
too! Still Iam glad you said it. It helps me to hear 
such things. It helps me,’ she repeated, looking ab- 
sently into the fire, and falling into the softly emphatic 
manner of speech peculiar to her earnest moods, ‘I 
I wish I 


will try not to disappoint him or his friends. 
were good enough for him. But Iam not what he be- 


lieves me tobe. ITamnot! Iam not!” 

She put me down and stood up straight on the rug, 
rubbing the palms of her hands hard together, her eyes 
wild and terrified. 

‘*T am not ! Sometimes I think I shall lose my senses 
with thinking of it! Of what he expects and what I 
can give! And I must go straight on—without looking 
backward or to the right or left—march right forward— 
and—be—married—to-morrow !”’ 

She sank to her knees before the chair from which she 
had arisen, sobbing and crying hysterically. I was para- 
lyzed—afraid to touch her or to call for help. If the 
prospect of marriage moved this serene embodiment of 
womanly graces and virtues to madness, Uncle Archie 
was falsifying the record of his past life by urging it 
upon her, even by allowing the sacrifice. 

‘*T am sure—”’ began I timidly, when the sobs abated, 
“that Uncle Archie would let you off if he knew how 
you feel. Why don’t you beg him to doit? He would 
be terribly hurt to think he had caused you all this 
trouble. He ’d rather live without you always than to 
make you miserable for one hour. Suppose you tell 
him ?”’ 

She was up in an instant, laughing and shaking me 
by the shoulders. 

‘*You are the funniest, comicalest, delightfulest bit 
of sweetbrier I ever laid hold of! I shall die some day 
with laughing at your oddities! ‘Beg him to let me 
off!) Why should I take him—or anybody else—if I 
don’t want him? Is there any reason for my marry- 
ing him except the one all women have for changing 
their names—because they think they can better them- 
selves, as well as make somebody else supremely happy ? 
If you ever breathe a syllable of our talk and my carry- 
ings-on this evening, I won’t forgive you. Mother had 


hysterics this morning when I tried on my wedding- 
dress, and I believe I have caught them. If a girl can’t 
play the fool the night before she is married, when can 
she, I would like to know ? Now, we will be sensible !” 

She pulled me again to her lap and began telling me 
of the new frock that had been made for me at her 
dressmaker’s. Aunt Maria had brought one of my 
gowns down with her as a measure, and bought the 
material in Richmond, a sort of crépe lisse, trimmed 
with white silk ruffles. 

‘* And there are the prettiest satin slippers, with ro- 
settes, and silk stockings to be worn with them—all 
white, of course,”’ she filled up the measure of my con- 
tent by adding. 

‘*Miss Diana Macon was buried in white satin shoes 
and silk stockings,’’ remarked I in a subdued key. 
‘*Isn’t it strange that the two things should be so much 
alike ? Marrying and burying, I mean. No! I don’t 
either !”? seeing that I had made a false step, but not 
what a blunder it was—‘‘I ought not to say that— 
but—”’ 

‘*Don’t try to take it back! Children and fools speak 
the truth. Many a girl stands up to be married when 
she would thank God for the privilege of lying down 
beside poor Diana in her shroud. I should not call her 
‘ poor,’ but ‘ rich and happy woman,’ to be out of it all! 
You are right, Mousie! Marriage and death are awfully 
alike. God help women everywhere to-night! But He 
doesn’t! I think sometimes that it is part of our curse 
—that He should always be on the side of the men, or 
seem to be. They can ask for whatever they want, and 
plead and plan and work until they get it, and every- 
body is ready to lend a helping hand, while we—! If 
a woman could keep her heart from breaking or save 
her soul by putting out her hand to touch a man who is 
passing by without seeing her, she cannot do it. She 
must let him go, and hide her hurt as well as she 
can !”? 

- * T wouldn’t !”’ said I, in the confidence of a preco- 
cious twelve-year-old. ‘‘I would call him if I died 
for it.” 

‘*You’d die for it if you did! Lose his respect and 
your own, and gain the contempt of everybody else ! 
What stuff I am talking! I believe I am slightly out 
of my head to-night. You must get Aunt Maria to 
show you her dress. She looks like a tall, slender lily- 
of-the-valley in it—just as sweet and modest and pure.”’ 

‘She wrote to Aunt Betsey that you were to be mar- 
ried in white satin.” 

‘*'Yes ! as thick as a board and as shiny as shroud- 
cambric! Ugh! I hate it!” 

‘Why do you wear it, then ?”’ 

‘* Because it is the prescribed rig for brides. If it 
wasn’t for the talk it would make I would be married 
in black crape, and keep the satin abomination for my 
funeral.”’ 

**You don’t look and talk a bit like yourself,’ de- 
cided I, shocked and judicial. ‘‘I have always heard 
that it alters people very much to be engaged. Now, 
all the change we ’ve noticed in Uncle Archie is that he 
is gentler and happier, nicer than ever before, and a 
great deal handsomer. Aunt Betsey says he has a kind 
of glorified look.” 

She shifted me to the other knee, getting me between 
her and the fire; that was now glaringly bright, leaned 
her forehead on my shoulder, her face in shadow, and 
was motionless so long that I took it into my head she 
was praying silently. . 

She did not stir when the door-bell rang and Uncle 
Archie’s step sounded in the hall. Not until he had 
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crossed the room and paused before her did she raise 
her head. Then she held out her hand smilingly : 

‘* Excuse me for not rising. Sweetbrier is a little 
tired after her journey, and I am resting her.” 

‘* Very much to her satisfaction, I have no doubt,” 
passing his hand over my hair, as he drew a chair to 
her side. 

I felt intuitively that he wished me anywhere else at 
that moment, and began to meditate an escape. 

‘“*Tt rains still—does it not ?’? Miss Virginia kept the 
conversation in safe channels. 

‘‘Yes—but it is growing cold and the wind is so high 
that we shall probably have clear weather by to-mor- 
row.” 

‘* Yes ?”’ abstractedly. 

Uncle Archie held out his hand to me. 

‘* Judith ! I am afraid you are too heavy for Miss Vir- 
ginia.”’ 

She grasped me when I tried to rise. 

‘‘She is as light as a feather. I like to have her 
here. It has been a weary while since I saw her. And 
we are great cronies-—aren’t we, dear ? have ever and 
ever so much to say to one another.”’ 

Her hot lips touched my cheek. Uncle Archie put 
his hand on hers as it lay on the arm of the chair. I 
felt a sharp shiver run over her—then, that she held 
herself perfectly still. 

‘¢ Please let me go !’’ I breathed in her ear. 

For reply I had a tighter clasp, and a look into my 
eyes I could have resisted as easily as I could interpret 
it. This might be the shy sweetness I had read of in 
romances—maidenly coyness as diagnosed by the best 
authorities in Cupid’s practice. If this were so I hoped 
Uncle Archie understood the symptoms better than I. 

The fatigues of the day had not put me tosleep when 
the two young ladies came up to their chamber for the 
night. 

‘*T suppose it is prudent to reserve your strength,”’ 
Aunt Maria was saying, ‘‘ but I think he expected to 
have, at least, a half-hour’s talk alone with you.” 

‘* Would you have me look like a hag on my wedding- 
day ?’’ retorted the other with affected asperity. ‘‘ You 
who pretend to admire my complexion ought to second 
my attempts to preserve it.”’ 

All the next day, in accordance with time-sanctioned 
usage, the bride was kept in strict seclusion, visible 
only to the bridesmaids. These, eight in number, and 
all pretty—for that night at least—gathered about her 
like a bouquet of snow-drops enclosing, as heart and 
queen, a moss-rose bud, when the bridegroom and his 
attendants appeared. By preconcerted arrangement I 
slipped down stairs while the train was forming, and 
stood by Major Dabney in a place reserved for my 
diminutive person by Wickham. The bishop, benignant 
in snowy lawn and silvery hair, was stationed between 
the back-parlor windows, a spacious area before him 
swept clear of the guests who crowded the rooms and 
hall. From this reserved space a path was with diffi- 
culty opened at a given signal for the progress of the 
eight couples from the front-parlor door. They paced 
it slowly, Aunt Maria and Stanhope Dabney, Miss Vir- 
ginia’s cousin, last and immediately preceding bride 
and groom. As each pair reached the Bishop it fell 
apart, the gentleman taking a stand at his right, the 
lady at his left, gradually shaping a ring which received 
the clasp and seal when the pair to be married faced 
him. The bride was supported on her left by a semi- 
circle of gallant cavaliers, the groom by a crescent of 
fairwomen. Everything went off with perfect order and 
decorum. At the appointed second the bride’s glove 


was dexterously removed by the best man, Uncle 
Archie’s by his sister, the ring was slipped to its place 
with the too-often meaningless formula—‘t With this 
ring I thee wed, with all my worldly.goods I thee en- 
dow,”’ etc. 

- Presbyterian Uncle Archie said it slowly and solemnly. 
Repetition had not dulled the significance of the pledge 
for him. His enunciation of the name of the Divine 
Triune was deep-toned and reverent, his head bowed 
prayerfully. 

The bride’s roses repaid her for the care given to 
their preservation. Her bloom was brilliant, her smile 
ready and sweet in receiving congratulations and good 
wishes. Her lip trembled when her father caught her 
to his breast with a half-sob, giving his left hand, at 
the same moment, to his son-in-law. 

‘*God bless you both!’ I was near enough to hear 
the old soldier say. ‘‘There isn’t another man alive to 
whom I would so willingly give her. I told her so, 
months and months ago.”’ 

Mrs. Dabney’s hysterical dampness restored her step- 
daughter to her wonted tranquillity of demeanor. The 
habit of retrieving the good creature’s mishaps of 
speech, of guarding others against the effects of her 
tactlessness, could not be cast aside even at this junc- 
ture. Without forgetting the ceremony due to herself 
as the cynosure of the occasion, she took up her cus- 
tomary duties as the hostess-daughter of the house and 
discharged them with the easy cordiality that became 
her so well. 

I was watching her admiringly from a safe corner 
behind an oleander tree in pink affluence of blossom, 
when I overheard a fragment of a dialogue that was 
certainly not meant for the ears of any one allied to 
either of the two newly-united families. 

‘*Ned isn’t here, I see,’ said one man slyly to an- 
other. ‘‘He’s badly hurt and takes it hard !’’ 

**'Yes, but what a fool to advertise it by staying 
away to-night!’ rejoined his friend, whose left lappel 
was decorated with a ‘‘groomsman’s favor ’’—a ribbon 
rosette of blue and silver, with flowing ends. ‘‘ Every- 
body is noticing and whispering about it. I have 
heard a dozen jokes on the subject.”’ 

““Was it ever an engagement ?”’ 

“Humph! Hardly, I reckon. I should say ‘cer- 
tainly not,’ if I trusted to my knowledge of the parties 
and personal observation. He swears that she encour- 
aged him, gets black in the face when he talks about 
it and so forth. But I doubt if she ever gave him more 
encouragement, as he calls it, than she did a dozen 
others. I don’t blame her for discarding him. Be- 
tween ourselves, she couldn’t have done a more sensi- 
ble thing. I thought, last winter and spring, that 
Bradley had the inside track and was doing capital 
running. In fact, I would have backed him against 
the field, but he may have been taking care of Read’s 
interests, That’s the way it looks now, at any rate.” 

‘* Would the old gentleman have given consent to 
that match ?” 

““Um-m-m! doubtful—very ! There must have been 
a pretty thorough understanding all around of the real 
state of affairs.” 

‘*She played the game confoundedly wel. These 
innocent -looking, frank-eyed girls who smile upon 
every fellow are the devil’s own for cunning. I 
wouldn’t trust one of them on oath.”’ 

The other burst out laughing. 

“*Halloa! are you galled, too? How many more 
victims, I wonder !”’ 

When I repeated the substance of this conversation 
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to Aunt Maria, next day, she flushed up painfully—I 
fancied indignantly—and charged me to let it go no 
further. 

‘* Tt was foolish and wicked for them to speak in that 
way! You must not allow such wild gossip to affect 
your manner or feelings toward your Aunt Virginia. 
She never flirted with either Mr. Allen or Mr. Bradley !’’ 

“*T know that !”’ I rejoined eagerly. ‘‘She could not 
have helped knowing that Uncle Archie was in love 
with her, and Mr. Bradley certainly saw it. It would 
have been dishonorable in him to court her, wouldn’t 
te 

‘** Yes, dear,’’ lifting a calm face from the letter she 
was writing. ‘‘Put the whole matter out of your 
mind.”’ 

This injunction served, of course, only to fix indeli- 
bly in the retentive mind of childhood every incident of 
the winter that had passed. 

Aunt Maria’s letter was tomy mother, whose younger 
children were ‘‘ down ’’ with whooping-cough. In her 
disappointment at her inability to attend the wedding, 
she had exacted a promise from her sister that she 
would forward a full description of the festivities on the 
morrow of the marriage-eve. The other day, in over- 
hauling a trunk crammed with old letters, I happened 
upon the brittle, yellow pages bearing the particulars 
she knew would interest her housewifely correspond- 
ent. I transcribe an extract: 

‘“We went in to supper at eleven o’clock, the cere- 
mony having taken place at eight. The table was ex- 
tremely handsome. The centre-piece was a cake, 
richly iced, eighteen inches across and ten inches in 
height, and surrounded by a treble-curled fringe of sil- 
ver paper. In the hollow in the middle of this cake, 
left by the funnel of the mould, was planted a pretty, 


slender holly tree, four feet high, hung with fancy bas- 
kets, and wreaths and streamers of silver filigree, and 
closely sprinkled with red berries. At one end of the 
table was a tall pyramid ot jelly and ice-cream ; at the 
other, one of candied oranges. Both were built about 
two small silver rods, and to the tops of these were 
fastened silver-paper festoons, cut exquisitely into pat- 
terns as fine as lace, connecting the pyramids with the 
tree. Between the centre-piece and the pyramids were 
immense cakes iced in pink and white, cheese-cakes, 
piles of snow-balls, fruits, nuts, candies, etc. Another 
long table was loaded with meats of all kinds, oysters, 
tea and coffee. They were lighted, as were all the 
rooms, by wax candles in tall silver candlesticks hung 
with tissue-paper cut in every imaginable device, then 
dipped in spermaceti to make it transparent. On the 
sideboard were superb cut-glass decanters filled with 
red and white wine, and a punch-bowl so enormous 
that Judith thinks it must be the fellow to that in which 
the three wise men of Gotham went to sea. There 
were also liqueurs of various kinds 2nd cherry-bounce, 
and in the hall another big bowl of egg-nogg, refilled 
three times before supper. The bride’s health was 
drunk in Madeira laid down in Captain Macon’s cellar 
the day Virginia was born. 

‘The second-day dinner is to be eaten here to-day. 
Virginia is to wear pale-blue satin, trimmed with old 
lace that belonged to her own mother. I need not tell 
you how very lovely she looks in it, nor how well she 
and Archie behave. One might suppose they had been 
married ten years. They are evidently perfectly satis- 
fied with one another. About twenty, including, of 
course, the bridesmaids and groomsmen, are invited to 
the dinner. To-morrow we leave for Summerfield and 
comparative quiet.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





NATIONAL EDUCATION, No. 2. 


ASIDE from the evils likely to arise from the preva- 
lence of illiteracy among the populations of the South- 
ern States, which must of necessity affect the national 
welfare, even if they should not seriously imperil its 
existence, there are other facts which it is proper to 
consider in connection with the character of the remedy 
that ought to be applied. There are two distinct courses 
advocated by different persons who have admitted the 
evil, by which it is said the dangers arising from a high 
proportion of illiteracy among the voters may be avoid- 
ed. The one remedy is curative and the other repressive. 
The one proposes to do away with the ignorant voter by 
removing his ignorance, the other by robbing him of his 
power. The one proposes enlightenment, the other dis- 
franchisement. The latter theory was that proposed by 
General Grant in a message to Congress in 1872. This 
message was the result of a careful and honest scrutiny 
of the operation of what are known as the Reconstruc- 
tion Acts for the whole period of his first administra- 
tion. From this he had honestly concluded that the 
prevalence of illiteracy and the inability of the illiterate 
to protect themselves against imposition or organized vio- 
lence rendered them an element very dangerous to soci- 
ety. Looking around for a remedy, he took that which 
lay nearest at hand and which seemed to be a sufficient 
and practical one. He took a soldier’s view of the matter, 


and proposed ‘‘to move on the works at once.’”? The 
shortest course to the end, the quickest way to prevent 
the danger which threatened, seems to have approved 
itself to his judgment. Perhaps if he had been wont to 
consider a little more carefully the details of application, 
he would hardly have commended the remedy which he 
did. The plan proposed in the message was the adop- 
tion of a Constitutional amendment which should pre- 
vent any one who could not read and write from 
becoming a voter in any state at any election of an 
officer of the United States or of a Representative in 
Congress, and after a certain specified time should pre- 
vent any one who could not read and write from casting 
a ballot at such an election. It proposed to prevent 
any one not a voter when this legislation might go into 
effect from becoming an elector until he should be able 
to read and write, and after a term of years to deprive 
those already voters of the ballotorial power unless they 
should qualify themselves in like manner. 

At first sight it would seem that no simpler or more 
effective method of avoiding the danger likely to arise 
from illiteracy could be devised. A brief consideration 
will show, however, that this plan for the exclusion of 
the dangerous element from the exercise of power, was 
beset with many difficulties. In the first place, any 
disabling act is, of necessity, a very unpopular measure 
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in a republican form of government, and except in a 
very few states, even at the North, the illiterate ele- 
ment is sufficiently strong to make it a source of im- 
mediate danger to any party which should attempt its 
exclusion from the polls. Besides that, exclusive re- 
strictions, like exclusive privileges, which in some sense 
they are, are always obnoxious to the general sentiment 
of a free people. Especially is that true of a people so 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of fair play and 
equal rights as ours have become. The struggle with 
the wilderness, that grand advance of untrammeled 
civilization which has swept across our continent from 
east to west, not only cultivated a rare individuality, 
but settled it as an unimpeachable fact in the hearts of 
all that one man was as good as another, and entitled 
to an equal chance and privilege. The settler in the 
forest or on the prairie stood alone before God so long 
before others came to stand beside him, that he was 
very little inclined to give heed to the conventionali- 
ties they brought with them. He felt himself the peer 
of the best of them, and his anxiety that this claim 
should be allowed made him very scrupulous in accord- 
ing the same right to others. This sentiment did not 
spring from our Declaration of Independence, but was 
rather the source of that declaration. It is an inherit- 
ance from the wilderness—the resultant of some centu- 
ries of conflict, when every man stood upon an outpost 
and was his own commander. It was to this sentiment 
more than any other that the extinction of slavery was 
due. The Northern freeman accounted it an affront to 
his own liberty that any human being should be de- 
prived of a like freedom of action. It was owing to this 
feeling that the freedman was almost at once enfran- 
chised by national authority. That a man should be free 
and yet be debarred of the power of self-direction and 
a share in the common control, was so obnoxious to our 
ideas of equal right that, although the North knew that 
the freedmen were by no means fitted to exercise self- 
government, the great mass of Northern voters clamor- 
ously demanded their enfranchisement. 

At the same time it was shown how foreign to our 
ideas is any act of exclusion or repression. Whatever 
is in extension of the principle of equal right and 
power the people are sure to indorse. Whatever limits 
and restricts that right, they are in like manner very 
certain ultimately to condemn. Probably no case in his- 
tory ever afforded a fuller justification for the exercise 
of repressive, punitory discretion than the rebellion. 
After a long and doubtful struggle, it seemed the most 
natural thing in the world that the people of the sub- 
jugated region should be debarred of the right of self- 
control for a considerable period. This, indeed, was the 
universal expectation among those who had taken part 
in rebellion. It is said that a very distinguished mem- 
ber of the Confederate Senate, when peace had been 
concluded, and his sons returned from the disbanded 
armies of rebellion, said to them: ‘‘ My sons, it is pos- 
sible that you may live to see the South restored to her 
power in the Union, but it is not probable.”? Yet he 
himself lived to see her restored to greater power than 
she had ever held before. Just as soon as the elective 
franchise had been extended to the recent slave the sen- 
timent of fair play throughout the North began to 
rebel against the exclusion of the former master, no 
matter how flagrant had been his conduct in promoting 
rebellion. This extension of privilege the people were 
ready to indorse and approve, even though doubtful 
of the power of the recipients to use it wisely. The 
limitation of privilege, though at first, perhaps, even 
more vehemently demanded than the other, they were 


unwilling on sober thought to maintain, though equally 
doubtful of the righteous exercise of the privilege by 
those who had been deprived of power. 

A still more serious objection to this plan of disfran- 
chisement, which not a few good men, especially at the 
North and East, are yet inclined to favor, is the fact 
of its absolute impracticability. To carry such a propo- 
sition into effect would require a two-thirds majority in 
the legislatures of two-thirds of the states, which, it will 
be evident to any one who will consider the question, 
cannot be honestly obtained, at least in many years. 

The same is true of any general exclusion. While 
political theorists are fond of speculating upon the ne- 
cessity of checks and safeguards in government, the 
practical tendency among the people is always toward 
the extension of power to the individual and the equali- 
zation of privilege among the masses. Sooner or later, 
even if exclusion of the illiterate from the electoral fran- 
chise were in itself feasible, it would become an issue 
fatal to the party which carried it into effect. 

Another objection to this measure as a remedy for 
the evil was its gross and flagrant injustice to the col- 
ored voters, who, if not made electors in the various 
states directly by national legislation, became such 
under the operation of statutes directly intended to 
effect that end. The Reconstruction acts, by giving 
to the freedmen the right to vote in the selection of 
delegates to the Constitutional conventions that were 
to reorganize the state governments ; by disabling a con- 
siderable proportion of the white vote of those states 
for participation in rebellion ; and by the Constitutional 
threat of a reduced representation ; made it certain that 
the recently rebellious states would not apply for re- 
admission to the Union except with constitutions which 
would admit the negro to equal representation in their 
government, and consequently to equal power with the 
white voters of these states in the direction of the 
general government. These newly-enfranchised voters 
were almost without exception both illiterate and im- 
poverished. The states in which they were found were 
utterly unable to undertake their enlightenment. 
Having already among their white population an illit- 
eracy of more than twenty-five per cent, impoverished 
by war to an extent that no one can realize who has not 
witnessed their prostration, it was impossible for any 
one to suppose that these states would be able to edu- 
cate the mass of ignorance thus suddenly given power 
amongthem. It is true that this state of affairs was 
entirely due to their own obduracy. Under what was 
known as the Howard Amendment, they might have 
reorganized the state governments on the basis of in- 
telligence, but they would not. This fact, however, 
does not change the responsibility of the nation for sub- 
sequent legislative action, nor does it at all affect their 
ability to educate either these voters or their children. 
This mass of ignorance thus suddenly given power was 
also absolutely penniless ; so that neither the states nor 
the individuals were able to make that expenditure 
which the enlightenment demanded. To make these 
men voters and afterwards disfranchise them for not 
possessing a knowledge they had had no opportunity to 
acquire, would have been an injustice too flagrant for 
any government to perpetrate upon a helpless race. 
The most ordinary notions of justice demand as an in- 
evitable condition that the nation which conferred the 
elective franchise upon these men should not deprive 
them of that privilege because of their ignorance, until 
it has put before them a full and ample opportunity to 
acquire the rudiments of an education. 

A. W. TourGEE. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


“*Don’T scold,’ said Sybil. ‘‘I didn’t mean to cry, 
but he frightened me, because he came so suddenly. 
I’m silly.” 

“Tf you ’re silly, ’tain’t because of that,”’ said Abel, 
‘*an’ you ’re welcome to cry all you ’re a mind to if it’s 
any comfort to you. What I want to say is: that jest 
such happenin’s as this is what comes to women-folks 
that go out o’ their own proper place, an’ I won’t stand 
seein’ it, not another day. I ain’t up to your new 
friends, Sybil, an’ I don’t know as I’m up to you or 
your folks, but I’ve got a good home to offer you, an’ 
I’ll take keer 0’ you with joy the rest o’ my life if 
you ’ll have me.”’ 

‘* Have you ?”’ repeated Sybil in such amazement that 
she rose and faced Abel, who flushed darkly as he saw 
her astonished face. 

‘*Yes, have me,’’ he repeated sharply. ‘*’Tain’t so 
strange as you think. Hain’t we grown up along side ? 
Who knows you any better, an’ who’ll be any better to 
your folks? Men folks ain’t thick as huckleberries 
round in these parts, an’ there’s plenty wouldn’t do 
much stoppin’ to think, if I said the word.”’ 

‘*Then do speak to them and not to me,’’ returned 
Sybil, divided between gratitude for his help and indig- 
nation at his tone. ‘‘I don’t know why you talk of such 
a thing, Abel. It’s very foolish.’’ 

** Don’t keer if it is—I want ye,” returned Abel un- 
daunted. ‘‘ Now be honest and speak right out, Sybil. 
Will you have me ?”? And Abel, who had decided that 
her first rebuff was simply the light skirmishing com- 
mon to all womankind in such emergencies, and only 
the prelude to acceptance, smiled upon her with a fa- 
tuity that drove Sybil beside herself. 

‘*No, I won’t, and don’t you dare ever to speak to 
me so again !”’ she cried. 

Abel looked at her a moment, then, setting his teeth, 
sprang into the wagon, whipped up the astonished horse, 
which went off on a lumbering canter, and in a moment 
was out of sight. Sybil followed as if in a dream, her 
cheeks still hot with indignation, and wondering what 
she should do if she had to meet him again that even- 
ing. She hurried out and milked Dolly, making up her 
mind that she would do all the ‘‘chores’’ herself 
rather than be under any farther obligation. Abel did 
not appear that night, but the next morning she found 
everything done when she went out, and Abel just van- 
ishing into his own barn. A pang went through her as 
she saw the drooping expression of his whole figure, and 
then indignation rose again. She determined to make 
no sign to any one. Her mother must not know, be- 
cause it would be only an added trouble, and certainly 
she had no right to tell any one else. But Sybil had 
wakened from a dream. It had never occurred to her 
that she could be thought of in this way. She had been 
too absorbed in her work, and when in the old days she 
had longed fora change, it was for a chance to work 
and to learn, never anything else. If she ever married 
—and her cheeks flushed as the thought came — it 
would not be for many years, and then it must be to 
some one far older than herself and able to teach all she 
longed to know. 

i I don’t want to marry. I don’t care. I’ve got 


other things to think about,’’ she thought. ‘I wish 
Abel would go away. His mother will find out, and 
then—oh, dear! what shall we all do ?”’ 

Sybil went to her work anxious and troubled, and 
made so many blunders that she was thankful no one 
was near to criticise them. By afternoon, however, 
she had resolved tu treat him exactly as usual, and let 
it all be called a mistake ; and, cheered by this view of 
it, stopped on her way home and worked for an hour or 
two under Dorothy’s superintendence, this young lady 
watching her privately, and deciding that something 
had happened which must eventually come to light. 

‘** They said I should stagnate up here,’’ she remarked 
to herself, as she watched Sybil’s light figure out of 
sight. ‘‘ How littie they knew! It grows more exciting 
every minute.”’ 

The Club came together on Wednesday armed with 
thimbles and ready for basting on the braid for the 
covers which Anna had cut under Miss Tryphena’s 
direction. Molly had talked it all over to her father, 
and been amazed when her tale ended to hear Miss 
Huggins remark, as she paused with a plate of cakes in 
her hand: 

**T ain’t a club, nor likely to be, but I’ve got some 
sense an’ reason, an’ Anna Freeman ain’t goin’ toslash 
into a whole piece o’ cotton without some one to stand 
over her an’ tell her where she’d better put her scis- 
sors.”’ 

Anna was equally amazed when Miss Tryphena 
walked in and announced that she had come to help cut, 
but found her knowledge too desirable to be rejected ; 
and thus everything was ready for the girls, and was 


‘carried in a big basket over to Dr. Cushing’s, where 


Miss Tryphena’s sewing-machine was to be used in the 
endless yards of stitching. 

Dorothy drew a big envelope from her pocket when 
work was well under way, and unfolded some closely- 
written pages. 

‘“*T have to take them in the order in which they were 
written,” she said, ‘‘and, as it happens, the first one is 
about raising strawberries and small fruits. You sce 
Eleanor Frankford, towhom this was written, was from 
Medwin, too—all of them, indeed—and these girls all 
wrote her in full as to their different specialties. I 
won’t tell you anything about them, because you will 
find out as we go, so much is told in the letters them- 
selves.* This is from Amy Allston, and here it is: 


‘“*Mepwin, N. J., Sept. 4, 1881. 

‘“*My Dear Exxanor: I have not forgotten our promise 
to tell you how life fared with us all, though this long 
silence does not look like remembrance. You know how 
we all agreed when we left school to do something, though 
we had only the vaguest notion what. We began with a 
sociable club, just for fun, and called ourselves ‘The 
Busy-Bodies,’ because we did nothing at all but have a 
good time. But real work came—to me first of all, and 
this is how : You remember what a careless, happy girl I 
was the autumn that you visited me, and what good times 
we all had. Your sudden going to California was followed 
by as sudden a change for me. 

‘‘Has any one written you the circumstances in which 





* All letters from the Club known as ‘ ‘The Busy-Bodies’’ are written 
by Mrs. Hester M. Poole, a familiar name in the columns of THE CON- 
TINENT, and an established authority on the matters of -which it treats. 
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we were left at our father’s death? There were four chil- 
dren of us. I, the eldest, inheriting his tendency to lung 
weakness, was but eighteen when his departure seemed the 
knell of happiness to our mother. He had never been 
strong since the war—dear father !—where he had left one 
arm in the trenches of Chancellorsville. The confinement 
of business wore upon him, though he managed to support 
us comfortably, and lay up something for a rainy day. 
Instead of one, there came a long succession of them, 
dreary and hopeless. Papa had to close his city office and 
retire to his farm, where he steadily failed, and, as a fierce 
March storm died away, his spirit took its flight to ‘the 
land of sunshine and eternal spring.’ 

‘“‘T must not try to tell you what followed. Mamma 
seemed held to earth only by her children. When she 
rallied she found herself possessed of but the pension of 
a captain’s widow and forty acres of Jersey land, on which 
was our pretty cottage, the barn and sheds, a cow, the 
white.pony, you remember, together with the necessary 
implements for carrying on the place. 

‘¢ We are situated on the outskirts of a growing village, 
you know, the house having a lawn and fruit trees on the 
north and east. On the south the ground slopes down, 
through lawn and garden, to a pond fed by unfailing 
springs and fringed by willows and birches. Over the 
thicket, just beyond it, we catch glimpses of the Raritan 
River, beautiful though unsung, with its broad-flowing 
current and its white-winged sails. 

‘At the time of which I write I seemed fast following 
Papa. I was listless and fretful. Mamma, startled from 
her grief, took me in hand. Having seen the uselessness 
of medicine in such cases, she determined to try out-of- 
door life. But exercise was fatiguing, and I preferred to 
dawdle, read and dream. The necessities of life alone 
aroused me to action. 

“There was Mamma giving music lessons at low rates 
to village girls ; superintending housekeeping with a raw 
young girl as maid-of-all-work, hearing our lessons be- 
tween times, and making our clothing when she ought to 
have been asleep. Her pension and the small proceeds of 
the land would not give us a livelihood and pay the wages 
of the farm-laborer, Pete, and the kitchen girl. There 
was to be provided clothing, fuel and food, necessary re- 
pairs and the taxes. 

‘*But what could we do? Janet, just fourteen, self- 
willed and indolent ; bold, bright brother Will, two years 
younger, and dear little Cecilia, then nine years old, 
seemed no more helpless than I. Cecy, too, needed much 
eare. The victim of spinal disease, she had to be carried 
from couch to chair, her tender, wistful face and large 
eyes making her look like a veritable saint among her 
pillows. 

“*A sleepless night came after a long talk with Mamma, 
who made me her confidant and companion. The morn- 
ing sun threw no light upon my perplexity, when your 
letter came, dear, describing your California life. 

“Swift through my little brain thought sped, and at 
once, following your sage example, I proceeded to form 
another club with one member, namely, myself, to begin 
with. As the only member, was I not entitled toa capital 
letter ? 

‘‘Then came a gleam of hope. I would begin my work 
by cultivating a strawberry bed. If my little club of one 
was good for anything it would live and grow. For the 
present I would act as president, secretary, treasurer and 
all the committees. Like Artemus Ward’s regiment, all 
the members should be officers. Janet, who loved the 
open air, would surely join, and very likely Millie Hood 
and Annie Russel. 

‘That very morning, before even unfolding the project 
to Mamma, I ran down the road and consulted old Mr. 
Stone, one of Papa’s friends. The good man laughed, 
and then tears came into his eyes, as he said : 

***My child, go ahead! You are on the right track. 
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You and Janet can manage quite a large bed, when it is 
once prepared, and what information you need you are 
welcome to draw from this old head of mine. I’ll go 
right up with you and look the ground over. We will lay 
out the bed as soon as it rains, for this month, August, is 
the very time to begin operations. Hurrah for the Busy- 
Bodies !’ 

‘*Much encouraged, I called Mamma out and we held 
a council of three. She gladly consented to the under- 
taking, mainly for the sake of getting me out of doors. 
We made all arrangements and consulted the best authori- 
ties on strawberry culture, but relied mainly on the ad- 
vice of our neighbor. 

‘‘Through it all came such dreams of what might be 
done! First, it would relieve Mamma to know that two 
of her children could be ‘producers,’ as well as ‘con- 
sumers.’ Then we would get a beautiful rolling-chair for 
Cecilia, so she could be independent of our weak arms; 
and, lastly, I could take lessons in drawing, with the hope 
of working in colors by-and-by. But we would begin 
modestly, as suited our experience. 

‘‘At the foot of the garden was a long strip of loam, 
close by the pond, which had been enriched by muck. 
Here, Mr. Stone said, was the best place for strawberries, 
which need a great deal of moisture. Over this he di- 
rected Pete to spread a covering of well-rotted stable 
manure, which was plowed in and harrowed. Then, still 
under the direction of the same friend, a plot was marked 
off, exactly eight rods long by five wide, making one- 
quarter of an acre. 

‘“‘The next thing was to select our varieties of fruit. 
And here came a perplexity. Out of the five original 
kinds hundreds have been developed. Catalogues recom- 
mended so many that we first marked thirteen names, all 
‘superb growers, prolific, rich and delicious.’ It took us 
several days to narrow down to two standard berries. 
We might have selected others just as good, but one of 
them was a late berry, and would prolong the season of 
gathering. 

“In the middle of the month Pete, who, though re- 
spectful and willing, had regarded our strawberry ven- 
ture in the light of a good joke, finished preparing the 
ground. Just before sunset he drew the garden measur- 
ing-line lengthwise of the bed. Owing to the importance 
of the occasion the whole family, with Mr. Stone, gath- 
ered on the spot. Cecilia was drawn in a small wagon by 
brother Will, whose devotion made this irrepressible boy 
a young Bayard when by her side, while Mamma gave 
tokens of interest which she had not exhibited for long 
months. A young moon looked down upon us, and I re- 
member thinking that, too, must enjoy the scene. With 
a small stick I drew a furrow beside the line, which was 
then removed three feet farther along. The plants, 3630 
in number, had just come from the gardener. They had 
been unpacked by Janet and Will and distributed at the 
distance of a foot from the one last planted, measured by 
pieces of board just the proper length. Taking each a 
row, with a garden trowel, we began, awkwardly enough. 

‘*Mr. Stone came to the rescue. ‘Here, you people, 
follow me,’ said he, seizing a plant with his left hand. 
‘There’s only one way to do a thing, and that’s the right 
way. Make a place in the ground—so—large enough to 
hold all these little rootlets, which are covered with 
mouths. If you had a thousand mouths and lost half of 
them you’d half starve, wouldn’t you? The plant eats 
through these.’ 4 

‘*¢A plant eats, Mr. Stone ?’ cried Will. ‘How funny !’ 

‘¢*Well, drinks, if you prefer, since its nourishment is 
all liquid, except what it gets through its pores from 
the air and sunshine.’ 

‘¢* But the liquid holds the solid matter that makes the 
fruit,’ said Mamma. ‘What changes are going on all 
about us, through some unseen but wonderful intelligence. 
And yet we refuse to be interested in chemistry !’ 
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“This was a gentle reproof at my disinclination to 
study natural science. 

“**Oh, Mamma!’ I said; ‘chemistry in a dry book is 
one thing, and chemistry out of one’s own strawberry 
bed is another.’ 

‘* ‘Ay,’ said Pete, in answer to Mr. Stone, ‘rich liquid 
is what they want. The more I empty the drainings o’ 
the barn-yard, weakened a good deal, on ’em, the more 
they ’ll laugh and grow fat and red. Just you wait till 
next May, and you’ll see how they ’ve swallowed.’ 

‘‘All this time our old friend was setting out plants, 
while Janet and I, on either side, were imitating him. He 
spread the delicate roots in the hole as carefully as though 
transplanting flowers. Filling in the earth lightly, he 
pressed firm around the stem, and passed to the next hill. 
Fired by his example, Mamma went to work, too, so that 
by dark our labors were completed. 

‘¢ As we betook ‘ourselves to the piazza we were joined 
by my friend Millie Hood, who duly admired the bed. 

‘¢*T must begin to do something,’ said she. ‘There’s 
Mamma, who sits and sews ‘‘from morn till dewy eve,”’ in 
her chamber. She is almost as mechanical as her own 
sewing machine. ‘‘Go and enjoy yourself, child,’’ she 
says, ‘‘ but don’t romp and don’t read too much.”” What 
shall I do, time hangs so heavily on my hands? Ill join 
your club of one and think of something new to do.’ 

‘“* After talking awhile, we sought the help of our coun- 
sellor. 

‘**Too late for strawberries by the time you can get 
ready for the plot; besides, Amy does not want competi- 
tion,’ said our friend gayly. ‘Suppose you have a lot of 


raspberries and currants. Then you can both work inde- 
pendently.’ 

““*«The very thing !’ replied Millie. ‘Father will let 
me do what I please, and then laugh at me. Let those 
laugh who win, though,’ and Millie tossed her head saucily 
as she danced home. 

‘*Millie is the eldest of four sisters and one brother, 
who are all bright and active. The mother, priding her- 
self on her gentility, rears them with expensive habits. 
They have the finest of clothing, which Mrs. Hood spends 
all her time in making and trimming. Mamma has often 
wished they might be awakened to real life, and Millie 
seems really aroused. She will write you soon of her ex- 
periences ; at the same time I will describe our success in 
strawberries. In the meantime there were at once almost 
certain tangible results. For one thing the boys stopped 
saying, ‘ What are girls good for, anyhow?’ and looked 
with considerable respect at my weeding and general at- 
tending tothings. Then my glass soon showed a plump, 
round face, with a glow and sparkle about every feature, 
which Mamma said went a little way toward redeeming 
my nez retroussé and general lack of beauty. My figure 
expanded, my chest rounded, and I am helpful, hopeful 
and happy. No more weary, fretful mornings, nervous 
headaches and gloomy forebodings? Beside, best of all, 
Mamma sees that her children are capable of becoming 
self-supporting, and that has been worth much. Till next 
time, 

‘Yours as ever, 
‘“*Amy ALLSTON.”’ 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





WITH MR. SCOTT AT ASHESTIEL. 


Last year, at the time of the controversy in Canada 
year, 0 ¥: 
regarding the use of Scott’s ‘‘Marmion”’ in schools, 


which was the cause of much discussion and ill-feeling, - 


I happened to be driving along a pleasant country road 
with a friend, when, as we drew near a certain cottage, 
she suddenly said : 

‘* Let us stop here a few minutes and call on a friend 
of mine, whose father was once gardener to Sir Walter 
Scott.’ 

We alighted, tied our horse to the post, and opening 
the small white gate, went up the pebbled walk look- 
ing admiringly at the strips of flowers on each side, 
that reminded one of a gay-colored home-made carpet, 
with rows of phlox and asters and heart’s-ease, while in 
acentre bed of verbenas stood a stately shrub of rue. 
The house was of rough stone, painted yellow. It was 
long, low and substantial looking, with dormer win- 
dows, and on each side of the doorway stood an old 
apple tree, with branches that peeped into the bedroom 
windows laden with the rich, rosy fruit of the Fameuse, 
so highly prized in Canada. A grassy, terraced slope 
formed the veranda, and its flooring was small, gray 
pebbles from the beach of the St. Lawrence, not far dis- 
tant. Opposite the house stood a Roman Catholic 
Church, with glittering spire and ever-clanging bell, 
and in its shelter nestled a white convent, set back in a 
tranquil garden, where the image of St. Joseph kept 
ceaseless watch. In the grassy play-ground were happy 
children dressed in quaint blue frocks, guarded by black- 
robed nuns, who watched the little ones as they skipped 
about and sang little snatches of gay songs or hymns. 
There was a rich golden brown over the early October 
landscape, and in keeping with it was the figure that 
came toward us with hand outstretched to bid us wel- 


come. He was tall and upright, with a fund of humor 
in the keen blue eyes, and his soft, white hair shaded a 
brow. stamped with the habit of deep, yet tranquil 


thought. We entered the quaint parlor and resumed 
our discussion of ‘‘ Marmion.” Our host spoke sharply, 
yet simply of the subject. 

‘* Why not,”’ said he, ‘‘ banish it at once, and use a 
book that all can agree about, without touching the 
prejudices of others ?”’ 

I said that it looked “‘ well for the age when even 
Scotchmen could be so tolerant,’’ and he continued : 

‘Well, you see, I am a lone old bachelor, and I think 
my ain thoughts, ma’am. I’m seventy-eight, and I was 
born at Ashestiel. It was while Scott lived there that 
my father was his gardener. There was no Abbotsford 
then ; it was nae thought of; and he hadna the handle 
to his name. But he wanted to found a dynasty, to be- 
come a patrician! See how it allended, poor man! She 
was a kindly woman, Mistress Scott, and when the means 
were small the bairns were sickly like, and one day she 
came to the cottage and asked mither how it happened 
that we were a’ sa rugged and strong. ‘ Weel, ma’am,’ 
said she, ‘I’m thinkin’ it ’s their claithes are too clean,’ 
and after that Master Wattie and his sister, who mar- 
ried Lockhart, came over wi’ the nurse and played for 
hours wi’ the rest of us aboot the cottage doors, wi’ a 
rug spread on the grass. One o’ my nephews lives in 
Philadelphia, and his mither was chief playmate o’ the 
young Scotts. It was a bonnie bit place they had at 
Ashestiel, no very big, for it was called the ‘Dower 
House,’ and for a’ the fuss that was made, I misdoubt 
if Sir Walter was half as contented at Abbotsford as he 
was in the thatched cottage, wi’ his children sma’ and 
life before him. But the house had a thatched roof, and 
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the plaguey sparrows, that are beginning to be a sor- 
row to this country, used to pull the straw out till the 
roof leaked, and Mr. Scott was weel pleased to find 
father could mend it. He used to daunder aboot the 
garden wi’ the workers, pruning and planning and 
planting. When I was a wee shaver, perhaps twa year 
old (I’ve heard them tell the story), I fell into a tub of 
scalding water at the cottage door. You may suppose 
there was a big fuss, and some one ran to the ‘ Dower 
House’ to tell Mistress Scott, who soon cam in, wi’ a loaf 
o’ wheaten bread and some vinegar. This was made 
into a poultice and applied to the burn. It was thought 
a verra expensive medicine, for ye ken wheaten bread 
was a rarity those days. But she had aye a generous 
hand, and didna stint her larder or her medicine chest 
if any o’ her neebors wanted help, be they rich or poor. 


‘* When my next sister was born she asked mither to 
name the baby for her, but mither had her ain Scotch 
pride, and was afraid o’ being thought truckling, so she 
wadna’. But after we came to Canada she ca’d her 
last baby ‘ Charlotte,’ an’ that ’s how it became a family 
name wi’ us. It’s in the third generation since that 
time—nearly three-quarters of a century ago. Aye, 
there ’s nae land like Scotland, ma’am, and I shall aye 
remember the land of my birth, and there are nae pleas- 
anter memories than those of my earliest childhood, 
and the kind folk of bonnie Ashestiel.’’ 

Then, in the fast-deepening twilight, we said good- 
by to the gentle-hearted old Scotchman, who stood at 
the gate as we drove off, his parting words a quiet bene- 
diction. 

ANNIE L. Jack. 





SISTER DORA'S 


In Staffordshire, on the very edge of the Black 
Country, lies Walsall, the scene of Sister Dora’s labors 
in life and her resting-place in death. It is the seat of 
large iron works, and countless tall chimneys pour out 
clouds of smoke that make the atmosphere anything but 
pleasant, and seem never to disperse in the moist, 
heavy air. Terrible accidents frequently occur among 
the workmen, and it was to meet the great need of a 
place where they could be properly cared for that, 
through the exertions of some charitable ladies and 
physicians, who gave their services without remunera- 
tion, a hospital was opened in 1868. It was here that 
Sister Dora began her work, After a time it was 
thought necessary to rebuild, and the patients were re- 
moved toa temporary home, the best that could be 
found for the purpose. A new and very beautiful little 
hospital was raised upon the site of the old one, and 
there are gathered many memorials of the woman who 
gives it its greatest interest to the outside world. 

In the entrance porch are two large brasses. One 
refers to the first building erected. The second says: 

“This tablet witnesseth that this building was raised 
by public subscription after the explosion at Birrhill’s 
Furnace, in place of the former hospital dedicated on the 
15th of April, 1868. The memorial stone was laid by 
Samuel Cox, chairman of the committee, on Easter Mon- 
day, 1877, and the hospital was opened on the 4th day of 
November, 1878, by William Bayliss, J. P. Mayor, of 
Wallsall, acting on behalf of Sister Dora, who had been 
requested to perform the ceremony of dedication, but was 
prevented by the serious illness from which she entered 
into rest Christmas Eve, 1878, to the irrepressible sorrow 
of the inhabitants of this borough and neighborhood.” 

In the committee-room hangs a large painting, a life- 
size portrait, painted after her death from a photo- 
graph. She wears a nurse’s plain black dress and white 
apron. At her side hangs a chain, with pin-cushion 
and scissors suspended from it. It is said not to be as 
good a likeness as a much smaller half-length photo- 
graph taken in a sitting position. The lines of the 
mouth are very firm, but there is great sweetness in 
the expression, and looking at it one can easily believe 
the extraordinary fascination she is said to have exer- 
cised Over every one who came near her, whether rich 
or poor. On her head is a clear muslin cap of peculiar 
shape, tied under the chin. 

Some little French prints are said to have been favor- 
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ites of hers, and one, belonging to a series representing 
the seven corporal works of mercy, ‘‘ Giving Drink to 
the Thirsty,’’ she especially loved. Such wonderful 
things were related of her in her biography, that one 
almost doubted the possibility of any woman being able 
to perform some of them ; but I was assured that, so far 
from being over-stated, the half of them had not been 
told. She was immensely strong and powerful, and 
seemed insensible to fatigue, and able to do without 
rest day or night. That she could not do so with im- 
punity was proved by the sad result of her over- 
exertion. 

The physician who attended her says that when first 
she was told the nature of her disease and its certain 
ending, she would not believe it. She said it was im- 
possible that she, who had always been so well and 
strong, should have anything serious the matter with 
her. 

When she became too ill to remain at the temporary 
hospital, she was taken to a small brick cottage not 
far from the present hospital, and here in a gloomy little 
room at the back, looking into a paved yard, she died ; 
or would it not be truer to say from there she entered 
into life ? 

She sleeps in the cemetery at Walsall among the peo- 
ple she loved and for whom she labored. Her grave is 
not alone, though she lies far from her own kindred. It 
is surrounded by others, and very near the little chapel 
where the burial services were performed. It is flat, 
and covered with turf, edged with a stone coping. At 
the head is a white marble Maltese cross. On the base, 
in black letters, is a simple inscription : 

IN MEMORY OF 
SISTER DORA, 
WHO ENTERED INTO REST 
CuristmMas Eve, 1878. 

There she should sleep well, as the good soldier who 
has endured hardships. On the opposite hillside is the 
new hospital, to whose completion she looked forward 
with so much pleasure, but where she was nevér per- 
mitted to labor. There the work to which she gave 
her life still goes on. The sick and the suffering are 
ever with us, while those who make it their business to 
succor them faint by the way. May there always be 
others to take up the blessed work and carry it on until 
the end! 


ELIZABETH ROBINSON SCOVIL. 
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A VERY remarkable revolution has taken place in the 
prices of the great dailies of late. The Times and 
Herald are now two-cent papers. The Tribune has re- 
duced its price to three cents. THE CONTINENT in- 
augurated such a movement among the magazines some 
time ago, offering to all its subscribers who desired to 
furnish any other magazines or periodicals to them at 
wholesale rates. Our Combination Offers give our sub- 
scribers all the leading magazines at less than three 
dollars. Of course it is our loss. What we give to our 
patrons we take out of our own pockets. We do it, of 
course, for our own advantage, but the fact that we can 
afford to do so shows how well we deserve the patron- 
age that is flowing in upon us because of it. We have 
made our appeal to the people, and they have answered 
nobly. It is no wonder, for every one who sends for his 
periodicals through us saves from twenty-five to forty per 
cent of his money. This amount reckoned on the maga- 
zine circulation of the country alone, makes a saving to 
the consumers of more than $5,000,000 a year. It is no 
wonder that a periodical that gives away such sums as 
this to its patrons receives an unparalleled support. 


* 
* * 


Not many weeks ago, the Atlanta Constitution took 
occasion to say that ‘‘ The Kuklux never had an exist- 
ence except in the fancy of Judge Tourgée and a few 
others.”? ‘* Fancy’ is a good word when applied to 
broken necks and bloody backs. It is premature to 
use it, however, until the witnesses are out of the 
way. Since this was written, there have been pub- 
lished in the daily journals at least three detailed ac- 
counts of whippings, mutilations or killing by masked 
men, in companies and in the night time. Here are all 
the elements of the old disease. What is its new name ? 


ay 


‘* THE truth is,’’ said an intelligent and earnest gen- 
tleman, speaking of the ignorance of the South the 
other day, “there ought to be a stringent compulsory 
education law enforced throughout the entire South. 
The safety of the nation demands it.’? Before the 
nation compels education, it had better provide schools. 
To punish a colored man for being ignorant is about as 
sensible as it would be to make it an indictable offense 
to be thirsty in the middle of Sahara. 

Pars 

So far as skill in party management is concerned, 
there has rarely been a greater botch than the recent 
Republican Convention in New York. The element 
which calls itself liberal or independent, showed last 
year both the inclination and ability to defeat the regu- 
lar organization. There is no issue of principle between 
the two factions, but only a struggle for the control of 
the party organization. The Independents openly de- 
clare and demonstrate by their action a determination 
to defeat the party just as long as it does not do pre- 
cisely what they desire to have done. This being the 
case, there were but two courses logically open to the 
party leaders—first, to override and defy this element, 
and, second, to giye it entire and absolute control. 
Such a defeat as the party managers received last fall 
is precisely equivalent to the defeat of the Government 
in the House of Commons—it emphatically demands 
the resignation of the Ministry—in this case the party 
— This was the course that sound policy dicta- 


ted here. It did not require any distribution of favors. 
It was folly to attempt to patch up a peace when one 
faction carried the black flag. The only consistent 
course was for the one element to step down and out and 
leave the organization solely in the hands of the other. 
This would cast the responsibility for success or defeat 
this year squarely on the shoulders of the malcontents 
of last year. If they succeeded, well and good. If they 
failed, they would be ready for compromise, coalition 
and united endeavor next year. As it is now, we shall 
come to the Presidential struggle next year with only a 
plaster loosely stuck over the old sore. 


* 
* * 


In his excellent paper on the curative powers of 
Nature, in last week’s CONTINENT, Mr. Carpenter 
certainly left much unsaid, and perhaps said some 
things to which exception may be taken as well by those 
who agree as by those who disagree with his conclu- 
sions. He is very positive, for instance, in his convic- 
tion that it is better for a consumptive to stay at home, 
where he can be comfortable, rather than subject him- 
self to the discomfort of hotel life, or to the greater 
inconveniences of acamp. He even intimates that the 
camp-cure may be fairly tried by sleeping on one’s own 
housetop. Now it seems to us that he is a little at 
fault here, for, while there may be conditions favorable 
to a consumptive on a housetop, they are not likely to 
be so. On the other hand, the summer conditions of an 
illimitable spruce forest are eminently favorable, and 
there are well-authenticated instances on record where 
consumptives have recovered in the most surprising 
way living under canvas in the spruce woods, where the 
air is impregnated with the healing emanations pecu- 
liar to the non-deciduous tree growths. It is not every 
one who would be benefitted by such an adventure. 
There are consumptives whose lungs crave the salt air 
of the ocean ; others to whom the dry atmosphere of 
Colorado is infinitely soothing; and others again who 
are benefitted by the climate of Florida or Southern 
California. Give Nature a chance, by all means, but 
recognize the differences which exist between individu- 
als. To prescribe Florida for one person might mean 
death, while if he went among the Northern paradise 
of pine and spruce recovery might follow. 


* 
* * 


It is just here that many well-meaning physicians 
make a grave mistake. They seem to believe that what 
has proved good for one must be good for all, and place 
themselves in this particular on the plane of,the patent 
medicine specific, which advertises itself ag? a certain 
cure, not for every disease, but for every yictim of a 
particular disease. The fact is—and a growing number 
of physicians will admit it in their moments of confi- 
dence—that which is good for one patient is bad for 
another, even if the two are under the spell of the same 
malady. This is true not only of medicines, so called, 
but of climates, temperatures, modes of life, and all 
the other conditions of existence. He is the most suc- 
cessful physician who can soonest and mds{, surely find 
out what will suit the case of each individual patient. 


* 
* * 


THE last number of Macmillan’s Magazine contains 
a very able article on ‘“‘ The ‘Why’ and ‘ How’ of Land 
Nationalization.’’ The article deals only with the 
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‘‘Why,”’ but it presents some startling facts. The 
thoughtful man who reads such articles as this and Mr. 
George’s very remarkable work on the same subject, 
must see that a great revolution will soon take place 
in England. It is beyond question that the right of the 
rich man to absorb without detriment to his interests 
or regard for the good of others as much land as he 
chooses, must very soon be abandoned. The argument 
advanced by Mr. George and splendidly illustrated by 
the writer of the article in Macmillan as to the evils 
and dangers resulting from the accumulation of land in 
a few hands, is simply unanswerable. Mr. Fawcett has 
not even attempted to refute it, but has confined him- 
self to attacking the remedy proposed. It is the evil, 
however, that is the important thing. If the facts ex- 
ist the evils cannot be denied. If they are admitted 
they must have a remedy applied, and that very speed- 
ily, or the revolutionary force resulting from them will 
pass beyond the bounds of passionate discussion. The 
British government must find a remedy for its vast per- 
centage of practical poverty, which will be more effect- 
ive than assisted immigration, the Land Act, or 
organized private charity. As long as eight per cent 
of the population of Great Britain are dependent in 
whole or in part on charity ; as long as 2000 men own 
two-thirds of the land in Ireland with its 6,000,000 of 
inhabitants ; as long as 3,000,000 of acres in the Scot- 
tish Highlands, which once afforded homes and sup- 
port for thousands of brave, thrifty people, are kept 
uninhabited in order to make sheep farms and deer 
preserves ; as long as the largest croft in Skye is only 
seven acres—in short, as long as the wealth of the 
few is encouraged and protected in grinding the pov- 
erty of the many into the dust—just so long it must 
be admitted that there is something wrong in the social 
and economic system. With her limited area, crowded 
population and swarming paupers, the time has come 
when England must find out what causes these evils 
and apply a remedy. It may not be the nationalizing 
of land, but it will have to be something that will make 
the holdings smaller and more numerous, and do it very 
speedily, too. 


* 
* * 


WE had occasion, a few days since, to purchase a 
copy of that somewhat familiar work, ‘‘ Ceesar’s Com- 
mentaries,”’ for the use of a young disciple of classical 
education. Entering a well-known book store, we ad- 
vanced to the department set apart for school books and 
asked the young man in attendance : 

‘ “Have you Cesar’s Commentaries ?”’ 

‘* Not at this counter,”’ was the reply; ‘‘ you will find 

it in the theological department, farther on.”’ 
Pal 

WHERE can the enterprising burglar hope to find 
more delightful conditions for the exercise of his fasci- 
nating but hazardous profession than within the pre- 
cincts of an immense city—including, of course, its 
suburbs—whose police officers are not permitted to 
carry fire-arms ? One would think that to such a city 
of refuge all burglars of intelligence would flee at once, 
forsaking forever municipalities whose watchmen are 
as well-armed as those whom they are expected to en- 
counter. Should this paragraph meet the eye of any 
professional whose soul longs for the quiet pursuit of 
his vocation without danger from official bullets, let 
him goto London. That city is large enough and rich 
enough to afford a field for all his enterprise, and its 
twenty superintendents of police have just voted, by a 
majority of fourteen to six, against arming the police, 


since ‘‘it might be dangerous to put revolvers in the 
hands of men who might rashly use them.’’ There is 
something almost comically exasperating in this care- 
ful solicitude for the lives of ruffians, and seeming in- 
difference for those of zealous officers. Even in this 
country, where recklessness in the use of fire-arms is 
notorious, policemen frequently effect captures of armed 
criminals without drawing their own revolvers, and in 
conservative England it is fair to suppose that still 
greater forbearance would be exercised. If, however, 
London is willing to take the consequences, we can 
name a dozen large cities in this country which will 
gladly ‘“‘assist *? emigrants of high professional stand- 
ing to free transportation as far as the British me- 
tropolis. 
a” 

THE Saturday Review calls them ‘‘ Mormonites”’ in- 
stead of Mormons, which latter form has hitherto suf- 
ficed in the land of their nativity. Is this a piece of 
English affectation or not? If it is let us have none of 
it. Itis not generally known, perhaps, that ‘‘ Mormon ”’ 
is a pure Greek word, signifying a monster. How 
Joseph Smith, the founder of this troublesome sect, hit 
upon the word is not authentically known. . Probably 
if he had been aware that it was adopted by the orni- 
thologists as a scientific name for certain web-footed 
water birds whose grotesque countenances justify the 
appellation, he would have tried to dream out a less 
objectionable title for his book. The term, as applied 
to the sect, is too firmly grounded in current speech 
to be readily eradicated, but our English contemporary 
would perhaps have the best of the argument, should 
one be undertaken, on the merits of the case. If Mor- 
mon is the founder of the religion, one of his disciples 
is not another Mormon but a Mormonite. However, 
the shorter word is a part of the American language, 
and can probably hold its own against the combined 
sentiment of the outside world. 

a» 

THE Spanish Inquisition finds, if not an advocate, at 
least an apologist, in an author who contributes to the 
Month and Catholic Review. This is, we believe, the 
recognized organ of the Society of Jesus, better known 
to Protestants as Jesuits. The writer prefers the title 
‘“*Court of Inquiry” to that of ‘‘ Inquisition,” and 
one can hardly blame him, since so large a portion of 
the reading public, Catholic as well as Protestant, asso- 
ciates the name with dark intolerance. According to 
this writer, the Inquisition was established as a “ cor- 
rective of lynch law.’? At the time of its establish- 
ment religious prejudices were at white heat, and 
suspected heretics and secret adherents of Mohammed 
had short shrift if they were popularly suspected of un- 
faithfulness to the Mother Church. It was the office of 
the ‘‘ Court of Inquiry ”’ to sift the evidence and sepa- 
rate the innocent from the guilty. The author thinks if 
there had been a similar court in France there would 
have been no massacre of St. Bartholomew, and while 
holding that to-day ‘‘neither Europe nor any country in 
Europe ”’ is worthy ‘of such a tribunal,’’ he still seems 
to justify its existence in the Dark Ages. It is fair to 
say, in this connection, that there has probably been 
much exaggeration in the anti-Inquisitorial statistics 
accepted by the Protestant world. ‘ Llorente’s History 
of the Inquisition ’’ has been severely handled as re- 
gards its figures by Cathclic reviewers, and it is prob- 
ably true that his anti-Papal partisanship led him into 
over-estimates as to the number of executions under 
the ‘‘ Holy Office,’? as the Inquisition was officially 
termed in its day. 
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Mr. JOHN CoRDY JEAFFRESON has already made 
himself considerable reputation as a writer of gossipy 
yet very accurate books, ‘‘A Book About Doctors ”’ 
being perhaps the most popular among the number, and 
his present work! has all the qualities that have made 
the success of earlier ventures. Since the publication 
of Mrs. Stowe’s unfortunate book, everything connected 
with the poet has been dropped, with the general feel- 
ing that no absolutely faithful story could be told till 
the publication of the long-expected memoir left by 
John Cam Hobhouse (Lord Broughton). Eighteen 
years are still to pass before this can appear, and while 
waiting for the vindication it is said to contain, Mr. 
Jeaffreson has felt that justice to the poet demanded a 
fresh presentation of such material as may be consid- 
ered authentic. He has made a wonderfully interesting 
book, sure to be read by friends and enemies alike, but it 
may be doubted if it will alter the general verdict. It 
will help to recall the fact that no modern standard 
could be applied to this transition period in English 
social life, as well as the even stronger one that life 
from the beginning was against him, his inheritance and 
training being of the worst. His lameness embittered 
him, this being, not the club-foot usually attributed to 
him, but a contraction of the tendon Achilles of each 
foot, which forced him to walk on the balls and toes of 
his feet. Mr. Jeaffreson writes: 

‘‘Both feet may have been equally well-formed, save in 
this sinew, till one of them was subjected to injudicious 
surgery. . The right tendon, however, was so much 
contracted that the poet was never able to put the foot 
flat upon the ground, always using for it a boot made with 
a high heel and fitted with a padding inside under the 
heel of the foot. This foot was also considerably distorted, 
so as to turn inwards, a malformation that may have been 
caused altogether by the violence with which the foot was 
treated by the less intelligent of the boy’s surgical ope- 
rators. The impossibility of taking healthful exercise 
was the cause of a most unbeautiful corpulence. The boy 
who was led in his fourteenth year to Dr. Drury’s pres- 
ence by Mr. Hanson (the young gentleman’s solicitor) was 
a decidedly plump youth. To the dissipation of romantic 
vision, of a certain tombstone with a handsome stripling 
in a recumbent posture upon the moss-grown slab, it must 
even be recorded that, toward the close of his school-days, 
the boy whom Dr. Drury governed so wisely, wasa fat boy. 
The hateful epithet comes to this page from the pen of a 
rude writer, but it came to him through an ultra-polite 
writer from the lips of the charming gentlewoman, Miss 
Pigot, of Southwell, who recalled, for Tom Moore’s advan- 
tage, how the ‘fat, bashful boy’ looked and demeaned him- 
self on entering her mother’s drawing-room when he had 
just finished his third year at Harrow. With cheeks en- 
cased in fat, and his hair combed straight over his fore- 
head, the young poet looked such a perfect ‘gaby,’ that 
the narrator, in her girlish sauciness, actually told him so. 
The talk at the poet’s first interview with the young lady, 
who was for some years his most familiar friend of the 
gentler sex, having turned on the character of ‘ Gabriel 
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Lackbrain,’ in the play lately performed at Cheltenham, 
she responded to the formal bow he made on rising to go 
by saying, ‘Good-by, Gaby.’ To his credit it should be 
added that, instead of blushing and looking wrathful at the 
sally, he acknowledged it with a bright smile, and stayed 
for a few minutes longer, to show how well he could talk on 
getting the better of his shyness. While he was still at 
Cambridge, already a successful author and approaching 
his twentieth year, he resolved to rid himself of his ‘ bur- 
densome and disfiguring grossness.’ He began the regimen 
of starvation, Epsom salts and hot baths, which he main- 
tained for the rest of his life, and which, while it brought 
him to striking and unusual physical beauty and elegance, 
brought him also to such spiritual and intellectual straits 
as outrages against nature always entail. He systemati- 
cally sustained life on biscuits and soda-water, and when 
hunger grew too intense to be bearable, he indulged in 
feasts of potatoes, fish, rice and vinegar, which gave him 
agonies of indigestion. He was nearly always suffering 
from actual pangs of hunger, and drank laudanum and 
sometimes chewed tobacco to still these pains. The effect 
on his system was as apparent at first in his sensations as 
in his appearance. Relieved of the burden of his super- 
fluous flesh, he could walk with comparative ease and 
security. The body that had oppressed him was no longer 
unwieldy and unmanageable. Obeying his will, it filled 
him with delight. And what is even more noteworthy 
than all the other results of the regimen taken together, is 
that this discipline of starvation and drastic depletives 
quickened his brain to such a degree that the man of in- 
tellect for the first time knew himself to be something far 
higher than a man of mere intellect. The goads and 
whips of the regimen had affected the nervous system, so 
that he had become a man of genius. He had gone to 
drugs and starvation at the instigation of personal vanity. 
Henceforth he persisted in using them for the sake of 
the delights of that highest life to which they had raised 
him, and from which he soon sunk surely and quickly 
without their assistance.”’ 

The quotation just given is a fair illustration of Mr. 
Jeaffreson’s manner of handling his subject, and the 
book will be found to be not only of absorbing interest, 
but one that explains much of the mystery that has 
always hedged about the personal characteristics of its 
subject. The active controversy between Mr. Jeaffreson 
and Mr. Abraham Hayward, as to the former’s inter- 
pretation of facts, does not alter the value of the book, 
though there is still much to be iearned of the real 
character and motives of the poet. 


Tue ‘‘English Men of Letters Series”? is to have a 
monograph on Berkely written by Professor Huxley ; and 
Sir Philip Sidney is to be treated by Mr. J. A. Symonds. 


THE promised and eagerly-expected biography of George 
Eliot by her husband, Mr. Cross, is still hardly more than 
begun, serious ill health constantly interrupting and de- 
laying him in the work. 


THE Wheelman for October has a pleasant article on 
Pierre Lallement, the inventor of the first bicycle. The 
scope of this already very charming monthly is to be en- 
larged, including hereafter all out-door life. 

A HANDSOME and carefully-prepared volume, ‘‘ The 
Paper Mill Directory of the World,’’ of great value to 
every one interested in the subject, has just been issued 
by Clark W. Bryan & Co., of Holyoke, Mass. 

THE popularity of Mr. Bosworth Smith’s ‘‘ Life of Lord 
Lawrence’’ has been so great that five editions have 
already been called for; and the sixth, soon to be pub- 
lished by the Scribners, is to be a popular one in one 
volume. 

AN exquisitely pretty little volume, in white and gold, 
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enshrines Mr. George H. Calvert’s latest poem, ‘‘Sybil,’’ 
which has all the characteristics that have made former 
poems of value to his friends. (16mo, pp. 55, $1.00; Lee 
& Shepard, Boston). 

THE CONTINENT having unwittingly located in the land 
of shades one of the authors whose novel, ‘‘The War of 
the Bachelors,’’ was noticed in a recent number, hastens 
to recall him to the lower sphere, in which it hopes he 
may long live and labor. 


THE numbers of the ‘‘ Hudson Library ”’ already issued 
by G. P. Putnam’s Sons are models of good printing on 
substantial paper, but the page would please the eye better 
if divided in columns than if left as at present—merely 
the transfer of four 16mo pages to a large quarto. The 
‘‘Centennial Edition” of Irving’s ‘‘ Life of Washington ”’ 
is not open to this objection, and is one of the most at- 
tractive issues of a cheap edition that has ever been made. 
(Two parts, each 30 cents). 

JANSEN, McCuure & Co., of Chicago, will soon issue a 
specially valuable book of travels in Brazil, quite unlike 
the ordinary traveler’s record. The author, Mr. Frank D. 
Y. Carpenter, a graduate of Cornell University in 1873, 
held for several years the position of geographer of the 
Geological Survey of Brazil, and under these peculiarly 
favorable conditions he acquired the material which, on 
returning to this country, he has made the basis of his 
book. Valuable as is the work for its information, it owes 
still more to its literary treatment. The author’s studies 
of Brazilian life and manners and his method of present- 
ing them are unique, and his book will undoubtedly find 
many interested readers. 


GUIDE-BOOKs are fast. becoming works of art, and are 
so carefully made up that the tourist hardly need ask a 
question anywhere. Mr. Henry J. Winser has already 
made an invaluable manual for the Yellowstone Park 
tourist ; and the present volume, on ‘*‘The Northern Pa- 
cific Railroad and its Allied Lines,’’ is of even more 
value, containing a map, and illustrations of every notable 
point. (16mo, pp. 276, $1.25; G.P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York). From the same firm comes ‘Training Schools for 
Nurses,”’ a little manual by Dr. W. G. Thompson, con- 
taining notes on twenty-two schools, and filled with the 
various details every applicant desires to know, but sel- 
dom obtains in so compact and decisive a form. (Pp. 56, 
50 cents). 

A SUPERB catalogue has been produced of the Art Gal- 
lery of the ‘‘New England Exposition,’’ and published 
by Cupples, Upham & Co. The cost of production was 
$11,000. All interested in the development of art in 
this country will be charmed with the general treatment 
of the subject here, for the book is designed to serve many 
ends beyond the transient occasion that called it forth. It 
takes an historical survey—notes the victories, points out 
the needs and reveals the prospects of the American Art 
School. Sixty-three illustrations, contributed by the lead- 
ing artists among us, consisting of etchings, albertypes 
and drawings, are admirably calculated to show the best 
we have attained in art and art methods. A series of 
papers is included from the best writers and critics on the 
subject ; than which it were hard to find a better in as 
compact a form, and comprising so much information and 
interesting data to all concerned in the study, progress and 
industries of art. (Large quarto, pp. 300, $3.00). 


THE fall list of the Scribners is full of interest, includ- 
ing not only various valuable theological works from Dr. 
McCosh and others, but Dr. S. Wells Williams’ great work 
on China, ‘‘The Middle Kingdom,” an “ Historical Hand- 
book of Italian Sculpture,’’ by Mr. Charles C. Perkins, 
known as one of the best authorities on such points, and 
Professor Julius Késtlin’s ‘‘Life of Martin Luther,” 
which Mr. Froude, in his recent articles in the Contempo- 
rary Review, cites so often and so warmly commends, and 


which will appear simultaneously with its publication in 
England. They have also a book by Marion Harland, 
called ‘“‘The Cottage Kitchen,” and treating of home 
management on a small and economical scale. 


THE Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts has done a good deal of 
popular writing, but nothing quite so effective as the little 
volume, ‘‘ Must the Old Testament Go? or, The Relation 
of the Old Testament to the Christian Life of To-day.’ 
Considering that the present conflict over the claims of the 
Old Testament demanded instant attention, he has set 
about its defense, and hopes in his preface that ‘‘as the 
controversy that culminated in the Nicene Creed practi- 
cally settled the doctrine of Christ’s deity, and as the Re- 
formation crystalized the doctrine of justification, so in 
our day perhaps the doctrine of inspiration is to have its 
crucial investigation and more accurate statement, and 
then remain forever settled in the Church.’’ (1 vol., pp. 
119, 40 cents ; James H. Earle, Boston). 


A VERY useful and compact little dictionary is that en- 
titled ‘‘Handbook of Synonyms and Antonyms,” pre- 
faced by the Rt. Rev. Samuel Fallows, a name which has 
made much reputation in work of this description. There 
are many catch phrases in the list, Dr. Fallows believing 
with Taylor, the author of ‘Primitive Culture,” that 
‘*Slang, despised and ignored till lately by the lexicog- 
raphers, is a genuine and influential branch of speech. It 
is one of the feeders of what may be called standard lan- 
guage, which, with little scruple, adopts and adapts the 
words it wants. . . . This practical importance entitles 
it to be treated linguistically, like any other working dia- 
lect.’? There is much beside slang, and the little volume 
is well worth a place in every reference case. (Pp. 512, 
$1.00 ; Standard Book Co., Chicago). 


THE lovers of Berthold Auerbach’s work, and they are 
many, will welcome a very excellent translation made by 
E. Hancock, of ‘‘ Master Bieland and His Workmen.”’ It 
is a story without a plot, being rather study than story, of 
certain phases of the labor question and Socialist agitation 
in a small German city. Bieland is a master shoemaker 
who has graduated from the bench into wholesale trade, 
and whose wild speculations end finally in his bankruptcy. 
The shock of discovery turns his brain and he commits 
suicide ; his foreman, who was on the eve of becoming his 
son-in-law, taking up the broken threads and forming a 
new co-operative association, the ‘‘Company of United 
Shoemakers.’’ There is very little incident, but the 
thought and life of the little town are faithful as a photo- 
graph, though, like a photograph, it gives only high lights 
and deep shadows, the neutral tints having no place. It 
is, however, well worthy a place in the ‘‘ Leisure Hour 
Series,’’ its simplicity and purity of style making it very 
satisfactory reading. (16mo, pp. 266, $1.00; Henry Holt 
& Co., New York). 


A NUMBER of little handbooks appear with the opening 
of the publishers’ fall campaign, ail of them well worth 
abiding shape. ‘‘ Universal Phonography,”’ a very sensibly 
outlined and apparently quite practical system by Mr. G. 
G. Allen, enables the student to begin its use after the 
first lesson. Lee & Shepard, its publishers, issue also a 
‘* Handbook of the Earth,’’ by Miss Louisa Parsons Hop- 
kins, the contents of which have already appeared in the 
excellent New England Journal of Education, but are too 
valuable not to have permanent form. (Cloth, 50 cents 
each). From D. Appleton & Co. come three little books, 
one belonging to the ‘‘ Parchment Paper Series,’ and as 
dainty as its predecessors, with the title of ‘‘ Don’t,”’ this 
being an injunction against sundry social offenses com- 
mitted by even well-bred people. Really it is a compact 
little manual of etiquette, sensible and terse. (30 cents). 
The ‘‘ Early Christian Literature Primers ’’ receive an ad- 
dition in ‘‘The Post-Nicene Greek Fathers,’’ by the Rev. 
George A. Jackson, which, condensed as it is, forms an 
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excellent little book of reference, fuller than an encyclo- . IN LIG HTER VEIN 

pedia, and quite as trustworthy. (50 cents). Last in the “ i 

list is a ‘‘ History Primer,” this time on “ Medieval Civi- 
aes. a al Pre 5 

lization, by G. B. Adams, written in simple but clear and Today, when mamiune talked to ts; 
pleasing style, and also valuable as a digest of the most I fear I was not heeding 

needed information upon this topic. (50 cents). Though gentle counsels thronged her lips, 


Tue first volume of ‘‘ The Surgeon’s Stories,’’ from the To fall a timely seeding, 
Swedish of Z. Topelius, created a demand for the second, On wayward geet, 
which has lately appeared under the title of ‘‘ Times of Her daughter’s heart. 
Battle and of Rest.’’ The volume treats of incidents in I mused instead on pictured eyes, 
the reign of Charles XI, when the fortunes and honors Luminous, black-lashed, laughing ; 
won by Swedish nobles under Gustavus Adolphus were By artist hand on ivory wrought, 
wrested from them. It is an old-fashioned romance of Ere days of photographing, 
the Scott school, but the ‘‘types’’ represented in it are as Her eyes as seen 
interesting to-day as then. Human passion, sorrow and At seventeen. 
joy never become antiquated. Their source is always the I thought of the cheeks’ soft, fluent curves, 
same, and though the reader of the present pessimistic Of the pink their pure snow staining? 
school of novels may protest against mere story-telling, Of the watinignt hair, whose silken curls, 
and insist that where there is no analysis there is no right ~— i ie SONS, 
to existence, the perverse optimist will welcome a tale sages oe - z : 
that holds all the old elements of delight. There is the . j 
noble knight, the king of whom nothing is so certain as 
his uncertainty and fickleness, the woman who is half a 
saint and the woman who is too pretty and frivolous to And then I fell to smiling 
rank as anything but sinner ; the faithful servant, and all Though mamma’s tone . 
the background of that fascinating but most unpleasant Had graver grown. 
seventeenth century—all given with the charm of style 
simple yet full of grace, and making Topelius one of the 


A Comparison. 


I thought of the brows’ twin tracery, 
Of the dimples deep, beguiling ; 
Of the red, red mouth, for kisses made, 


Indeed ’twas very wrong, I know, 
But ah! that face alluring ; 


most agreeable of new acquaintances. The series deserves Those features rife with witchery 
all the success it is very certain to win. (1 vol., pp. 393, Had borne a swift assuring, , 
$1.25; Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago). That in degree 
pla ie st aes Of girlhood’s glee, 
Mamma was not surpassed by me. 
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GuUY’sS MARRIAGE, Or the Shadow of a Sin. By Henry Greville. : ee 

Translated by Mary Neal Sherwood. Square 16mo, hy 288, $1.08. T. A Tragedy in Past Participles. 

B. Peterson & Brothers. (Showing how easily the English language may be simplified by 
JEWISH ARTISAN LIFE, In the Time of Jesus. According to the ¢liminating verbal irregularities. 

Oldest Sources. By Franz Delitzsch, D.D., Professor of Theology in Sat_y SALTRE she was a teacher and taught, 


Leipzig. Translated from the Third Revised Edition by the Rev. Ber- ° i A 2 

nard Pick. Standard Library. Paper, 15 cents; Funk & Wagunalls, And her friend Charley Church was a preacher who praught, 

New York. - Though his friends all called him a screecher who scraught. 
TRAINING SCHOOLS FOR NURSES. With Notes on Twenty-TwoSchools. His heart, when he saw her, kept sinking and sunk, 

By W. G. Thompson, M.D. Pp. 57, 60 cents: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. And his eye, meeting hers, kept winking and wunk ; 
UNDERGROUND Russia. By Stepniak. 20 cents. FALSE Hopes. While she, in turn, fell to thinking and thunk ; 

By Goldwin Smith. 15 cents. MORE WORDS ABOUT THE BIBLE. BY é 

James 8S. Bush, 20 cents. THESKETCH Book. By Washington Irving. And hastened to woo her, and sweetly he would, 

20 cents. THE LITTLE PILGRIM. 10 cents. ‘‘Lovell’s Library.’’ For his love grew until to a mountain it grewed, 

John W. Lovell Company, New York. And what he was longing to do, then he dooed. 


THE LIFE OF WASHINGTON and THE HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN Jn secret he wanted to speak, and he spoke, 
REVOLUTION. By Washington Irving. Complete in two parts. Cen- To seek with his lips what his heart long had soke ; 
tennial Edition. Pp. 226, 60 cents; G. P. Putnam’s Sons. & 

e So he managed to let the truth leak and it loke. 

BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR. By Sir Walter Scott. Peterson’s Cheap 
Edition ; 15 cents; T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia. He asked her to ride to church, and they rode ; 

UNIVERSAL PHONOGRAPHY; or, Short-Hand by the ‘‘Allen Method.’? They so sweetly did glide that they both thought they glode, 
A Self-Instructor, whereby more speed than by long-hand writing is And they came to the place to be tide and were toed. 
gained at the first, and additional speed at each subsequent lesson. By z : cana 
G. G. Allen. 16mo, pp. 142, 75 cents; Lee & Shepard. And homeward, he said, let us drive, and they drove : 

And as soon as they wished to arrive they arrove, 


Don’t. A Manual of Mistakes and Improprieties more or less Preva- P 1 
lent in Conduct and Speech. Parchment paper, pp. 88, 30cents; D. Ap- For whatever he couldn’t contrive she controve. 


pleton & Co. The kiss he was dying to steal then he stole ; 

THE HOME LIBRARY. By Arthur Penn. With Illustrations. Ap- At the feet where he wanted to kneel there he knole, 
pleton’s Home Books. 12mo, pp. 154, $1.00; D. Appleton & Co. And he said, “I feel better than ever I fole.” 

IN THE CARQUINEZ Woops. By Bret Harte. 18mo, pp. 241, $1.00; i 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. So they to each other kept clinging and clung, 

VinGINIA. A History of the People. By John Esten Cooke. ‘‘Ame- While Time on his swift circuit was winging and wung, 
rican Commonwealths Series.’’ 16mo, pp. 210, $1.25; Houghton, Mif- And this was the thing he was bringing and brung. 
"aborts ADDRESSES AND LECTURES. By Ralph Waldo Emer: eee ee eee ee 

} JRE, S AND LECTURES. By Ralph o Emerson. + ‘ . ' = 
Vols. [and Il. New and complete edition. 12mo, pp. 372, 343, $1.75; Lem a ee ” — wey 0 ae 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. as the one she now liked to scratch and had scraught. 

His TRIUMPH. By Mary A. Denison. 16mo, pp. 248, $1.00: Lee& And Charley’s warm love began freezing and froze, 
Shepard, Boston. While he took to teasing and cruelly tose 

FORE AND AFT. A Story of Actual Sea Life. By Robert A. Dixon. ‘The girl he had wished to be squeezing and squoze. 


16mo, pp. 325; Lee & Shepard. 
DAIsy MILLER, A Comedy in Three Acts. By Henry James. 12mo, ‘* Wretch !’”’ he cried, when she threatened to leave him and left, 
pp. 189, $1.50; J. R. Osgood & Co. ‘* How could you deceive me as you have deceft ?’’ 
« Jer, : ’ 
A Brrp‘s-EYE Vrew oF oUR CrviL War. By Theodore Ayrault And she answered : ‘‘ I. promised to cleave and I’ve cleft !’ 


Dodge, U.S.A. 1-vol., 8vo, pp. 346: James R. Osgood & Co., Boston. i ; CC. A. 8: 








